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A Lenten Prayer —For Fellowship 
in the Experience of Christ 


EAR SAVIOUR, in these thoughtful Lenten days we 

would keep close to Thy side. In the thick of our 
work and under the burden of all our cares we would yet 
find leisure of soul for communion with Thee. Draw near, 
we beseech Thee, and open Thy heart to us as Thou didst 
to Thy friends in the long ago. It is Thy comradeship that 
we most desire, a true and simple understanding of Thy 
mind, so that we may walk with Thee in the way Thou 
goest and share Thy will, Thy vision and Thy victory. 

May we not set Thee off from us as one so remote and 
singular that we cannot conceive ourselves as Thy friends, 
but can only stand in awe of Thee. Forgive us that we 
have not known Thee as we ought. And forgive our 
teachers who have drawn false and unhuman pictures of 
Thy person, robbing us of our Saviour and giving us a 
demigod in Thy stead. Show us, O friendly Master, how 
human Thou art, how human God our Father is, and how 
divine are these modest lives of ours. Create in us the 
sense of oneness with that family of God whose dual hab- 
itation is both heaven and earth. And may we learn to 
walk with Thee in boldness and awe, seeing ever in Thee 
the glowing radiance of the Father’s righteous love. 

Talk to us as Thou goest with steadfast purpose up to 
Jerusalem. May we walk in Thy fellowship all the way 
from Mount Hermon’s transfiguring vision to that little hill 
outside the city’s wall which Thy cross made sublime. What 
is this cross to which Thou goest? And why dost Thou 
refuse all other approaches to men’s hearts save only the 
way of across? Thou couldst make bread of these stones 
and buy the allegiance of men through gratitude and de- 
pendence. Thou couldst cast Thyself from the temple’s 


pinnacle and compel men’s acclaim. Thou couldst shrewdly 
ally Thy human genius with the secular powers that be, 
and come thereby into rulership of the kingdoms of this 
world. Why hast Thou rejected the sword for the cross? 
What is this foolishness of God which Thou wilt not ex- 
change for the wisdom of men? Show us Thy redemptive 
secret, O Saviour. This mystery at the heart of Thy life 
haunts us, and we cannot have peace in Thy company until 
we share its meaning with Thee and commit our ways to 
its way. Amen. 


Is This Christian 
Brotherliness ? 


R. GEORGE E. HAYNES is a Christian leader of 

national reputation. He is a Ph.D. from Harvard, 
held a high position in the food conservation work of the 
government during the war, was for many years a professor 
of economics at one of our leading institutions of higher 
learning, and is now a secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. He is modest, gracious, learned, and conse- 
crated. But he happens to have been born a Negro. That 
has not affected his brain, his character, his pleasing appear- 
ance or his capacity either as a Christian gentleman or a 
leader of his fellow men. He was one of the most effective 
members of the team of special social evangelists in the 
Des Moines religious emphasis week. He spoke every day 
to great audiences of white and colored people, addressed 
the student mass meetings and aroused enthusiasm. He was 
accorded a special meeting by the chamber of commerce 
and through it enlisted powerful help for the work of the 
new inter-racial committee of the city. One hotel refused 
to accept his registration and, to the honor of the local com- 
mittee, the entire team of more than a dozen men were 
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taken to another hotel for entertainment. This hostelry is 
one of the finest in the middle west and Dr. Haynes’ pres- 
ence occasioned no difficulty. He took his place as one of 
this special group in the lobby and in the dining and the 
conference rooms without comment or embarrassment. A 
bellboy got a little excited one day when some small special 
service was required but the clerk quieted him with an 
offhand remark that his guest was “a Filipino, boy—a Fili- 
pino,” which, of course, made it all right with the budding 
young hundred per center. Dr. Haynes, like all other intel- 
ligent and unashamed members of the colored race, would 
enjoy hotel accommodations among his own race, where 
they are as good, and has no desire to embarrass any preju- 
diced person with his presence. He is not ashamed of his 
race or color. He carries no chips on his shoulder for the 
“nigger hater.” He thinks the way of humility and sacri- 
The problem is not his—it is that of the Chris- 
tian white man who calls him brother, and the Des Moines 
committee started their plea for the social gospel right when 
they determined that brotherhood should be practiced by 
providing Dr. Haynes with exactly as good living accom- 
modations as those provided the men who numbered him 
among them as one equal in Christian service. 


fice better. 


Is It Pensions 
or Politics ? 


N THE NAME OF ECONOMY congress made sharp 

cuts in the appropriations to the children’s bureau and 
the labor department. The administration fought for a 
year over a small raise in the pay of postal employees, 
whose wage would buy only 54 per cent as much as it did 
thirty years ago. The economy motive was sound but the 
action indulged in looks picayunish when the sums expended 
upon pensions is compared to the totals involved in the 
above transactions. Pensions were paid to widows of revo- 
lutionary heroes for 130 years after Cornwallis surren- 


dered. Thirty-three wise young ladies who married sur- 


vivors of the war of 1812 are still on the payroll, 110 years 


after. A whole regiment of them are still reminded of 
their sacrifices for the country in the Mexican war, the 
actual battles of which can now be remembered only by the 
oldest inhabitant. These three little wars cost our indulgent 
Uncle Samuel $172,000,000 in pension money, only a frac- 
tion of which actually went to men who suffered disabilities 
in their fighting. Almost one-half a million civil war pen- 
sioners still live on the bounties of a nation that attempted 
thus to repay the “men in blue” for saving the union, 
though little more than 100,000 of the real veterans are 
still alive. In the fracas with Spain, 27 years ago, only a 
few thousand soldiers saw fighting and those for only a 
few months, but a round 100,000 receive the hero’s reward 
today. Pensions for the wars fought before 1914 will total, 
in the end, more than the total cost of those wars. For the 
world war the Veterans’ Bureau has already distributed 
more than $2,500,000,000 and a million men have filed addi- 
tional claims for “adjusted compensation.” The “veteran” 
of a lifetime of service on small pay in the government 
civil service is paid a pension that costs the government an 
average of $132 per individual. A bill to raise it to $382 
was defeated in the session just closing. It is claimed that 
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administration pressure encompassed the defeat, in the name 
of economy. Of course, votes don’t count in the District 
of Columbia, and one congressman is on record with the 
testimony that a successful pension bill increased his major- 
ity by ten thousand. There.are only 12,000 civil service 
pensioners—persons must have worked for years for 
the nation before they can attain that classification—but the 
hue and cry of the watchdogs of the treasury has already 
killed hope that our indulgent Uncle Sam will provide 
decently for their old age. 


Mott and Moody—New Comrades 
In the Outer Darkness 


HE PRESBYTERIAN, our contemporary that 

watches over the journalistic end of the fundamentalist 
cause in that denomination, is having a busy time these 
days consigning people to the outer darkness. Scarcely a 
week goes by in which, to the solemn notes of an appropri- 
ate pietistical dirge, it does not discover some new wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and run him out of the fold. Having 
worked up its technique on Dr. Fosdick, the paper has per- 
fected it on Dr. Nixon, Dr. van Dyke, and Dr. Erdman. 
But the unmasking of the religious pretenses of these was 
hardly in a class with its latest coup in the name of ortho- 
Two new apostates now sneak away to hide their 
shame in the sinister gloom with the rest of the heretics. 
And who are there? Who, indeed, but John R. Mott and 
William R. Moody! The lynx-eyed editor has found the 
names of both on a committee of counsel and endorsement 
announced in connection with the current campaign for 
funds of Union Theological seminary. Mr. Mott, he says, 
represents the Y. M. C. A. and Mr. Moody the Northfield 
conference and schools, and hence, “neither the Y. M. C. A. 
nor Northfield have any right to expect endorsement of 
their doctrinal attitude from the evangelical church.” That 
settled, the editor proceeds to mourn over the fate of the 
two new heretics in a fashion that ought to move them—in 
one way or another. “We certainly hope,” says the paper, 
“that these men, once so greatly beloved and trusted by the 
evangelical church, will some day come to themselves and 
will arise and return to the home of their fathers and their 
God. May God keep them from injuring others while they 
are in the far country!” If this kind of thing keeps up it 
will not be long before the only Christians left in the coun- 
try will be the editor of the Presbyterian and his distin- 
guished contributing editor, Dr. Machen. 


doxy. 


Athletics and 
Longevity 
HE PAPERS of March 15 carried the news of the 
death of Walter Camp, “the father of American foot- 
ball.” Mr. Camp was himself an athlete of distinction in his 
undergraduate days and one of the first generation of foot- 
ball players at Yale. After his graduation he became coach, 
expert on rules, adviser, and football tactician. No one 
embodied more completely the ideals of fine sportsmanship, 
or did more for the development of the game on the moral 
as well as the physical side. He became, especially during 
the war, an apostle of physical culture for business men and 
was especially interested in developing systems of exercise 
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to maintain the physical fitness of middle-aged business 
men. He practiced his own excellent doctrine, and might 
have been expected to outlive those of his contemporaries 
who lazily allow themselves to become stagnant and torpid. 
But he died of heart failure in his sixty-sixth year. Friends 
found him dead in his bed in New York, where he had gone 
to attend a conference of football coaches. One recalls the 
equally sudden death last fall of Percy Houghton, famous 
as a coach at Harvard and Columbia. This vexed question 
of the prolongation of human life—a matter that begins 
to be a subject of serious concern to every man as he passes 
middle age—seems to have a good deal more to it than 
physical exercise. Nor do diet and mastication appear to 
provide a complete formula for longevity. Dr. Horace 
Fletcher, who at sixty-five was keeping up with the Yale 
crew squad in their strenuous program of training and 
amazing the experts by his immunity to muscular soreness 
and exhaustion, died six years ago before he had quite 
reached his three score and ten. No argument can be 
based on three cases and, even if it could, we are far from 
being experts in this field. But these instances set us to 
wondering whether perhaps, after all, it may not be best, 
at least in the interest of longevity, for old men to admit 
that they are old men. Perhaps there is some wisdom in 
the ancient traditions which is being overlooked in modern 
systems of physical education. 


Ratification of Isle of Pines 
Treaty a Wise Step 


WENTY-ONE YEARS and eleven days after its 

negotiation had been completed, the senate of the 
United States ratified the Isle of Pines treaty. On its face 
that will seem confirmation of the claim now being made 
that certain of the rules of procedure of the senate allow 
small groups, or even individual members, in that body to 
hold up action indefinitely. As a matter of fact, the delay 
in the ratification of the treaty has come slowly because the 
sentiment of the senate as a whole has not previously been 
clear in the matter. When the point was actually reached 
that the senate knew its own mind, neither the presence of 
a respectable minority—there were fourteen votes registered 
against the treaty—nor the attempted filibuster of a single 
determined opponent—Senator Copeland talked most of one 
day in an effort to prevent action—was able to impede a 
speedy vote. In less than three days the treaty was ap- 
proved by the committee on foreign relations, brought to 
the floor of the senate, discussed, passed, and sent to the 
President for signature. The truth is that the rules of the 
senate, so fiercely attacked, are often nothing more than a 
convenient hiding place for sidestepping senators. Again 
and again senators will give weak lip service to certain pro- 
posals for legislation in order to maintain party regularity 
or their standing with their constituencies. At the same 
time, they have no real personal interest in seeing such 
legislation passed. Almost invariably, in such cases, the 
rules of the senate are pointed to as explanation of failure 
to secure action in the direction that the politician appar- 
ently desires. When it wants to, the senate can act without 
undue loss of time. In this instance it has acted well. By 
relinquishing, in favor of Cuba, all claims to sovereignty 
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over the Isle of Pines, the United States redeems its 
pledges, gives another evidence to Latin America of its lack 
of imperialistic designs, and so lays another stone in the 
edifice of international good will that must be erected in 
this hemisphere. 


Will Des Moines Soft 
Pedal Industial Issue? 

N THE RECENT NOTEWORTHY WEEK of social 

evangelism in Des Moines human relationships were 
frankly and courageously treated under the four heads of 
community, race, industry and internationalism. In the 
concluding meeting commissions were appointed to study 
these relationships in local urban life and to devise better 
practical ways for dealing with them. The only exception 
was that of industry. The problems of race, community and 
war were met squarely, but that of industry was submerged 
under other phrases. Yet no single problem of human inter- 
relationship is so clearly lined in its practical conotations, 
nor is there one pressing more practical measures for 
answer, nor with a more cleanly cut demand for considera- 
tion. The speakers for the week did not soft-pedal the issue 
of industrial relations, but in the reports given of the meet- 
ings by the local dailies what they said was seldom told. 
The one speaker whose duty it was to specialize on this 
issue spoke a score of times during the week. The recep- 
tion of his addresses by the audiences was quite as cordial 
as that given any of the team. This was true even when 
he addressed, as he did almost daily, luncheon clubs of 
business men. But the sum total of reports made of what 
he said, out of scores of columns given the seven chief 
speakers, was much less than one column, and those reports 
were confined to the first half of the week. This was not 
the fault of the reporters. They took abundant copy and 
in at least four cases expressed their enthusiasm over it. 
One of them asked for two columns of dictated material 
in a special interview. The sum total of quotation appear- 
ing in his journal the next day was scarcely more than two 
inches and that was carefully selected for its merit as gen- 
eralization. The New York World gave more actual space 
to what was said on industry than did all the local news- 
papers. Can the whole gospel be practiced by a whole city 
with industry soft-pedaled ? 


Mr. Buckner Introduces New 
York to the Padlock 


BOUT THE ONLY PEOPLE who are not surprised 

at the energy and resourcefulness of the new federal 
district attorney for the southern district of New York— 
the region in and about New York city—are the editors of 
the religious press. The new attorney is Mr. Emory R. 
Buckner. A little more than a year ago Mr. Buckner’s 
father, the Rev. J. D. M. Buckner, was placed on the re- 
tired list of the Nebraska conference of which he was a 
member. The lawyer-son was convinced that his father had 
been, in effect, disciplined for his theological views, and that 
without due process of church law. For months he gath- 
ered the materials whereon to base an appeal of the case, 
and placed the documents before the church press. A 
mountain of evidence was compiled. Long before its sum- 
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mit had been reached those who, in the remotest degree, had 
anything to do with the retirement of the elder Buckner had 
good reason to wish that he had never been disturbed, or, if 
disturbed, that he had been without progeny in a New York 
law office. The “Buckner case,” as it is remembered, never 
came to trial. The father accepted a Congregational pulpit; 
the Methodist bishop most immediately interested died. But 
the recollection of the indefatigable young lawyer, running 
down every lead to its last lurking place, abides. Now that 
young lawyer is United States district attorney of the wet- 
test portion of the country. It is the region where, by 
almost common consent, it has been taken for granted that 
any real attempt to enforce the prohibition law was out of 
the question. And, within a month, Mr. Buckner has the 
bootleggers quaking. By the simple device of ceasing to 
fool with individual violators of the law, but securing fed- 
eral injunctions against property in which the law is vio- 
lated, he has reached, in one step, the men who have been 
reaping the golden profits of the illicit liquor traffic. A 
federal injunction is not hard to get. No jury proceedings 
are involved. And, at the discretion of the judge who 
grants it, the injunction closes the property in which the law 
has been broken by putting a padlock on the door for an 
indeterminate period. In most cases it is said that the padlock 
will be placed for a year. Few landlords are going to take 
chances with the loss of a year’s revenue from their prop- 
erty, particularly in a city where property bears the rental 
value it does in New York. The first New York restau- 
rant against which Mr. Buckner acted was so eager to 
escape the year of penalty that it agreed not to contest the 
action if the judge would put the padlock on for only a 
month. And all over the southern district of New York, 
restaurant keepers, druggists, proprietors of soft drink par- 
lors, and all the rest of their ilk are talking through chatter- 
ing teeth of the new district attorney and his addiction to 
padlocks. 


Printed Poison 


OMEWOOD, as it might well have been named, is 

not the usual suburb. Suburbs are built by families 
seeking escape from what they consider the disadvantages 
of city life. Homewood dwellers have not only sought 
escape from the city. They added to that desire a will to 
guard their village against the pitfalls into which other 
suburbs have fallen. They have placed the management 
of their community in the hands of a technical expert, 
chosen on a non-political basis. They have given a high- 
priced educational pioneer a free hand to build a system 
of schools that is being watched intently by every pedagogi- 
cal leader in the country. They have concentrated the social 
life in the community center that adjoins the church, so that 
there are no commercial moving picture houses, dance 
halls, pool rooms. When Homewood’s youth seeks recrea- 
tion outside the home it finds it under the auspices of this 
community house. Jews, Roman Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, and those without religious affiliations of any 
’ kind, have been ready to join with Protestants in the care- 
fully selected community social life that such an arrange- 
ment implies. Homewood, having taken all these measures, 
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was rather complacently prepared for the judgment of , 
university sociological department, printed a few months 
ago, that it is the model American suburb. 

Homewood has its newsstands. They have become, like 
so many other forms of petty barter, an adjunct of the drug 
stores. Yesterday we entered one of these stores, Its 
location makes it a sort of unofficial community gathering 
place, much to the joy of the proprietor. The store cop. 
tained at the moment a good many more prospective cys- 
tomers than clerks. Also, there was a cluster of high school 
students, pausing here on their way home from school, 
They may, or may not, have been prospective customers, 
At any rate, they were in the store. Of the unoccupied, 
a considerable proportion were leafing over the contents 
of the newsstand. 

The newsstand stood by the door. No person could enter 
or leave without passing it. Its contents were well dis- 
played. Evidently, the store prided itself on the complete- 
ness of the display. There were magazines so high of 
brow that one wondered how many times a year the dealer 
could report to the wholesaler of copies sold. There were 
the magazines whose names have been familiar in Home- 
wood’s households for almost as long as there have been 
Homewood households. And there were magazines of a 
totally different breed—magazines with provocative titles 
and lurid covers; magazines that a pair of giggling high 
school girls were sampling with avidity, that a matron 
strove to imply she had opened only by chance, that an 
adolescent male compared furtively. There were more 
magazines of this kind than of any other. 

When Homewood’s newsstands surrender to this kind 
of putrefaction, it can be taken for granted that the news- 
stands of the nation have been captured. A casual glance 
at almost any such stand bears out the deduction. Adver- 
tising solicitors, circulation managers, all the men who have 
to deal with the business side of the periodical world will 
testify that the striking feature of their trade from the 
cashier’s viewpoint is, at present, the development of this 
suggestive type of magazine. Newsstand dealers testify 
that they can sell more of this kind of stuff, with less effort, 
than of any commodity they have to offer. And since it 
is the nature of business to stock what it can sell—unless 
the law or public sentiment interferes—these magazines are 
now publicly offered even in the communities that are 
trying most sincerely to secure a clean and healthy social 
life. 

These periodicals have developed along several lines. One 
has concerned itself with the glorification of the human 
body, harking back to days a good many centuries ago 
when, it is alleged, the male and female of the species 
roamed unhampered by the hypocrisies of physical reticence, 
and calling for a return of such a halcyon time. In the pur- 
suit of this purpose, it becomes in order, according to these 
publishers, to demonstrate photographically that the human 
body has not deteriorated during its period of clothed re- 
tirement. There are certain limits in this demonstration, 
imposed by the postal laws. But these limits have, by 
experiment, been shown to be anything but narrow. The 
magazines of this type have reaped a golden harvest. 

Another sort of periodical is of more recent growth. It 
has specialized on what are represented as literal excerpts 
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from the experiences of persons who have been caught in 
situations that society refuses to count regular. These 
editors, too, have studied with care the provisions of the 
law. The result is found in an enormous circulation. 

An off-shoot of this breed of periodicals is the “true 
to life’ magazine that pretends to provide illustrative ma- 
terial in the field of some of the pet ideas with which the 
intelligentsia now play—marriage, the new feminism, 
psychoanalysis, and the like. These also flourish. 

Then there are an uncounted number of magazines that 
are frankly devoted to the printing of the risque tale. Title, 
cover illustration, everything about them is designed to 
appeal to the lowest instincts. Occasionally one of these 
even reaches the length of printing matter that, covertly, 
refers to strange forms of perversion. On their covers 
these magazines claim total sales running into the millions. 

The most disgusting feature of many of these magazines 
is the unctuous hypocrisy with which they seek to mask 
their purposes. With tongue in check, they present their 
sensational descriptions of various kinds of salacity, claim- 
ing the while to be engaged in a species of moral crusade. 
On occasion, they even print the endorsements of clergy- 
men. One group of them—a group containing a daily that 
our sprightly contemporary, Time, says is popularly known 
in the newspaper fraternity as the Daily Pornographic— 
exults in the presence of a clerical adviser. The theory 
advanced is this: To protect your boy, your girl, from the 
brothel, the gambling hell, the wrecked home, and all the 
social pitfalls of our time, let these things be pictured with 
as much vividness as the law will permit. By such portrayal 
comes knowledge; out of knowledge comes immunity. 

The men who advance such a justification do not them- 
selves believe it. They know precisely why their magazines 
are bought. They know that, particularly in the mind of an 
adolescent, suggestion of this kind is moral poison; that it 
arouses the basest passions; that it leads to terrible losses 
in the lives of scores of young people. It is a waste of 
time for the church, or the school, or any other institution 
to be trying to inculcate the common moralities on which 
our normal community life has been based while mental 
poison of this kind is being fed, at the rate of several mil- 
lions of copies every month, to our young people. The 
sanctity of every institution is undermined when the sanctity 
of the mind is invaded. And it is astonishing that com- 
munities will go to great lengths to protect themselves in 
other realms while they will permit this powerful poison 
to be so publicly peddled. 

If Homewood finds that oysters are even by remote 
suspicion connected with an increase in disease, it does not 
hesitate to tell its merchants that they must sell no more 
oysters. If it should have cause to suspect that any person 
were carrying about typhoid germs, it would not rest until 
it had rendered that person impotent. If its milk distribu- 
tors left on its doorsteps milk that could not pass the most 
rigorous hygienic tests, it would take action that might even 
lead to a penitentiary term for the offenders. But against 
this more open, and in the long run more devastating, news- 
stand poisoning, Homewood has not raised a hand. 

Homewood must raise its hand if this mind poisoning 
is to stop. Certain news-dealers have, of their own motion, 
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refused to handle the sort of magazines that truckle to the 
new indecency. More honor to them! Reputable publishers, 
by concerted action, might help the situation. Let it be 
hoped that they will do so. But after all is said and done, 
the issue is in the hands of Homewood itself. Homewood 
has shown that if it doesn’t want a certain type of building, 
it does not have to have that type of building. If it does 
not want a certain type of business, it does not have 
to have that type of business. If it does not want 
a certain type of resident, it does not have to have 
that type of resident. It is therefore reasonable to believe 
that if Homewood does not want a certain type of mind 
poison peddled among its children, it does not have to 
permit such poison to be peddled. Homewood has the 
power, both police and social, to protect itself from this 
kind of poisoning, if it so desires. It is probable that, when 
Homewood awakes to what is being sold on its newsstands, 
it will protect itself. 
Do you live in Homewood ? 


Mr. Fosdick on the Two Courts 


UR FIRST COMMENT on the communication of 

Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick printed elsewhere in this 
issue is to restate the point of view from which our edi- 
torial on “The Myth of the World Court”* was composed. 
This point of view was made explicit and clean cut in the 
editorial. Manifestly, it escaped Mr. Fosdick. He inter- 
prets The Christian Century as defending and advocating 
the older Hague tribunal. “The argument that the old 
Hague court is good enough—with necessary amendments 
—seems like an inverted kind of reasoning,” he says, and 
adds that “the needs of the world have grown beyond the 
crude machinery of the Hague court, and in no country is 
there any disposition to return it.” This shows that Mr. 
Fosdick entirely missed our point. We do not hold that 
the Hague court is good enough. We said plainly that 
we could “see no reason why the Hague court should 
be galvanized into fresh vitality, any more than we see a 
reason why America should go into the league court. 
Neither court meets the needs of the new hour. Public in- 
telligence and conscience have, we believe, gone clear beyond 
both of these ‘arbitration twins,’ the Hague court and the 
league court, and now demand a real court with real law.” 
This quotation is from the editorial which Mr. Fosdick is 
reviewing. It is difficult, therefore, to understand how he 
can use such language as this: “If the method of electing 
judges is the real point at issue, so far as The Christian 
Century is concerned, why not confess it openly and stake 
the case on that objection?” Or his closing words,“ . . . just 
because some of us disagree over a technicality like the 
method of choosing judges.” The method of electing judges 
is not in dispute; it is the character of the court that is in 
dispute. Mr. Fosdick makes out the new court to be a great 
advance on the old court. We contend that it is no sub- 
stantial advance at all, that both courts are arbitration courts 
and that the problem of the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes can be met and handled only by a real 





*See The Christian Century for February 26, 1925. 
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court of real law with real jurisdiction, the whole structure 
resting upon the basic statute which declares that war is a 
violation of the law of nations. 

If we seem to speak a kind word on behalf of the Hague 
court it is only because pro-league Americans have built up 
a mythology around their league court which makes the 
uncritical imagine that it is a wonderful institution and that 
Americans ought to “hang their heads in shame” because 
Our contention is, and 
was so stated in the editorial under review, that the new 


their country is not a member of it. 


court is as impotent a fiction in the presence of an issue that 
really menaces world peace as the older court has proved 
itself to be. 


obligation to enter the league court is, we said, a false ap- 


The appeal to America’s sense of international 


peal, inasmuch as there is no international service which we 
can render by being in the league court which we cannot 
Mr. Fosdick 
practically admits this when on the erroneous assumption 


render as an adherent of the Hague tribunal. 


that we would be “satisfied” with the Hague court, provided 
the Root plan of selecting judges were applied to it, he says 
that this “would duplicate what has already been done,” and 
adds, “In the end you would have a tribunal which would 
approximate the present world court.” 

The 
only feature of superiority which the new court can claim 
over the old is in the manner of electing judges, which gives 
This 


method, we said, or a better one, could have been applied to 


Mr. Fosdick thus makes our argument for us. 


the new court a permanent and continuing personnel. 


the existing Hague organization easily enough as compared 
Why, then, was a 
new court created—a court not substantially better, by Mr. 


to the creation of a new court outright. 


Fosdick’s own admission, than the old court save in its 
permanent personnel of judges? Our answer to that ques- 
tion was that the league of nations wanted a court (1) in 
whose control the non-desirable nations—Germany, Russia 
and the rest—should not share, (2) closely articulated with 
the league as a legal adviser, and (3) clothed with compul- 
sory jurisdiction in any controversy with Germany and 
other enemy powers arising under the treaty of Versailles. 
They 
may be good reasons or bad reasons, depending on one’s 


These are the reasons for the new court’s creation. 


attitude toward the league of nations and the treaty of 
Versailles. From the standpoint of Europe and those who 
made the league and the treaty, the league court is fully 
justified. From the standpoint of the United States, which 
abhors the treaty of Versailles and has rejected the league 
of nations, the new court cannot give a single reason why 
this country should adhere to it in view of the fact that all 
our international obligations and interests can be handled 
by the Hague court with essentially the same judicial com- 
petence as by the league court. 

We believe that the above effectually disposes of the latter 
half of Mr. Fosdick’s communication—from his paragraph 
number two to the close. The first half of his communica- 
tion lists a number of alleged errors in our statement which 
he attributes, in a spirit of kindliness, to our “inadequate 
acquaintance with the statutes and the protocol of the new 
court.” We shall consider these in order: 

1. The manner of electing judges in the league court. 
Our wording was unfortunate in seeming to imply that the 
league court nominees were restricted to the members of the 
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Hague court panel. It was not our intention to leave oyr 
statement open to that inference. But Mr. Fosdick js 
absolutely in error when he says that “the older Hague 
court has nothing to do with the election of judges to the 
world [league] court.” Article 5 of the court statute pro- 
vides that the secretary-general shall address a request to 
the members of the Hague court inviting them to undertake 
the nomination of persons in a position to accept the position 
of judges. The possible nominations are not restricted to 
members of the panel. The assembly and council of the 
league elect the judges from this new panel as proposed by 
the old panel of the Hague court, and by members of the 
league independently. It is manifestly erroneous for Mr. 
Fosdick to say that the panel of the Hague court “has noth- 
ing to do with the election of judges” when there could be 
no election unless it makes the nominations. And it is 
equally erroneous to say that “those judges are chosen 
independently of the panel” when its act is precedent to 
their election. That this statement of Mr. Fosdick is 
erroneous is proved by the acts of the secretary-general, 
On June 2, 1921, he dispatched a letter to the members of 
the Hague court inviting them to make nominations. The 
members thus addressed included the United States of 
America, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Spain, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Netherlands, Peru, Persia, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

2. Mr. Fosdick categorically denies our statement that 
“the league of nations took steps to create a court in which 
Germany, Russia and other nations non-desirable from the 
league’s point of view should not be permitted to partici- 
pate.” He says, tersely, “This is not the fact,” and declares 
that “Germany and Russia and all other nations, whether 
members of the league or not, are admitted on equal terms 
before the court.” If Mr. Fosdick were less intelligent 
than we know him to be we would think he merely misun- 
derstood our statement. Attributing to him no lack of 
intelligence, we are unable to account for his strange reply. 
To be granted the right under specific conditions to appear 
before the court in a suit, is one thing, and to participate in 
the organization and continuation of that court is quite 
another. It will be noted that in the above list of states 
invited to nominate judges for the league court, Germany, 
Russia and Turkey, though members of the Hague court, 
were omitted and not invited to participate in the organiza- 
tion of the league court. Mr. Fosdick’s statement as a reply 
to ours is simply untrue. Germany has appeared once be- 
fore the court, in the case of the S.S. “Wimbledon.” Her 
appearance, however, is provided for in section 386 of the 
compulsory treaty of Versailles, which antedated the organ- 
ization of the court and can only with irony be construed as 
an invitation to participate in the organization of the court. 
But there have been instances in which Germany had an 
immediate =‘erest and was not permitted to appear before 
the court. In the two cases concerning the property 


of German settlers in Poland and their nationality, wherein 
the council requested an advisory opinion, Germany was 
not invited to appear either before the council or the court. 

Russia has never appeared before the court, though the 
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council of the league sought to compel her appearance in the 
Eastern Carelian case. The court declined to uphold the coun- 
cil in undertaking to compel Russia’s acceptance of the status 
provided under article 17 of the covenant, relating to non- 
member states. Whereupon the council considered a reso- 
jution upholding its own independent position in the matter. 
The adoption of this resolution was only inhibited by the 
assurance of Viscount Cecil “that the opinion formed by the 
court was an opinion based on the specific circumstances of 
the case and was not intended to lay down any general prin- 
ciples of action.” This observation was made notwith- 
standing the court’s own statement that it was acting in 
accordance with the recognized principle of law that a state 
cannot be bound by the terms of an instrument to which it 
is not a party! It stretches the truth to the breaking point 
to say that Germany whose sole appearance before the court 
was under the compulsory provision of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and Russia whose sole experience with the court 
was under circumstances of attempted compulsion, enjoyed 
any benefits under article 35 of the court statute! Turkey 
stands in essentially the same relation as Germany. 

3. Mr. Fosdick takes exception to our statement that “in 
respect to jurisdiction there is no difference” between the 
two courts, and cites the fact that twenty-three nations have 
signed the optional clause of the protocol which gives com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. We deliberately made our statement 
without qualification, for the reason that the significance of 
the acceptance of the optional clause is practically nil 
in respect to the peace of the world. Not a single great 
power has accepted the optional compulsory clause. Nota sin- 
gle power beneficiary under the treaty of Versailles has ac- 
Of the twenty-three who have accepted it, one, 
Brazil, made its acceptance subject to the condition that at 
least two of the powers permanently represented on the coun- 
cil of the league should also accept it. This not having 
been done Brazil has conferred no jurisdiction on the court. 
Of the remaining twenty-two, the following signed for five- 
year periods: Switzerland, Denmark, Luxemburg, Finland, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, Austria and 
ten in all, besides Brazil. As the date of some of 
these signatures is December, 1920 and 1921, even what 
theoretical jurisdiction there is will disappear unless they 
renew their signatures at the end of 1925 and 1926. Thus 
Mr. Fosdick’s twenty-three is really twelve. 

4. There is more of this illusion created by the counting 
We contended that the Hague court is more 
nearly a world court than is the league tribunal, because 
Germany, Russia, Turkey and other nations, not to mention 
the United States, are not included in the organization of 
the league court. Mr. Fosdick objects, and states that forty- 
eight nations have signed the protocol of the new court and 
that thirty-seven have ratified by parliamentary action, while 
the Hague convention was signed by forty-four and ratified 
by twenty-seven. We have no taste for such mathematical 
comparisons. Our point was one of fact and principle, not 
of numbers or extent of territory, though in respect of the 
latter categories Mr. Fosdick is in gross error. It is aston- 
ishing that Mr. Fosdick would consent to mislead his read- 
ers in the matter of the membership of Great Britain, Italy 
and Greece in the Hague court. He refers to “the Hague 
convention of 1907, which superseded the convention of 


cepted. 


China 


of numbers. 
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1899, establishing the Hague court,” and says “Great Britain, 
Italy and Greece are among the nations that never ratified 
the Hague court convention although all three have ratified 


the protocol of the world court.” The convention of 1899, 


not that of 1907, established the Hague court, and it has 
never been superseded. Great Britain, Italy and Greece 
ratified that convention and are members of the Hague 
court. The league of nations so considers them, for the 
invitation to nominate judges for the new court, sent to 
members of the old court, included these nations with the 
rest. Subsequent to 1907, the following disputes have been 
submitted to the Hague court in which Great Britain and 
Italy were parties : 


1. The North Atlantic Fisheries Case, Great Britain 
vs. the United States of America. Agreement made for 
submission on January 27th, 1909. 

2. The Savarkar Case, France vs. Great 
Agreement made for submission, October 25th, 1910. 


Britain. 


3. The Carthage Case, France vs. Italy. Agreement 
made for submission, March 6th, 1912. 
4. The Manouba Case, France vs. Italy. Agreement 


made for arbitration on May 6th, 1913. 

5. The Portuguese Properties Case, France, Great 
Britain and Spain vs. Portugal. Agreement made for 
arbitration, July 31st, 1913. 


There is absolutely no ground on which to justify the 
statement that these countries were not members of the 
Hague organization. 

5. “Since the new court met in 1922, not a single case 
has been sent to the Hague tribunal,” says Mr. Fosdick. 
This is correct. And there is a reason, several reasons, 
in fact; and not one of them reflects upon the competence 
of the Hague court. Members of the league are bound 
by the covenant to resort to the council or its machinery. 
Through its use of advisory opinions obtained from the 
league court the council has maintained this monopoly. 
Mr. Root, in recommending the present method of nomi- 
nating judges deliberately relegated the Hague court to an 
inferior position so far as the nations in the league were con- 
cerned. He said that cooperation with the Hague court 
should be at the beginning (nomination of lists of judges) 
rather than at the end of the procedure, otherwise the 
part played by the assembly and council would be too 
reduced. Naturally the forces that control the league will 
throw league-member cases to the league court, which 
fact is no reflection on the equal competence of the Hague 
court to consider and decide them. As a matter of fact, 
of all the cases so far adjudicated either by the council 
or the league court the following could have been sub- 
mitted to the Hague court: (1) the Saar basin, involving 
material rights under the Versailles treaty. (2) Danzig, 
involving questions of fact and of law under the peace 
treaties and subsequent conventions. (3) The partition 
of upper Silesia. (4) The Albanian frontier. (5) The 
settlement of the claims arising out of the Italo-Greek 
dispute. (6) The Aaland Islands question. (7) The oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr. (8) The nationalities decrees. (9) 
Eastern Carelia. (10) The German settlers in Poland. 
(11) The German nationalities question. (12) The Jawor- 
zina boundary. (13) The S. S. “Wimbledon.” (14) 
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Hungarian optants in Roumania. (15) The Polish- 
Lithuanian boundry. (16) The Swiss-French dispute con- 
cerning the free zones of Savoy—all, in fact, save only 
those cases concerned with the inner workings of the league 
scheme itself. 

6. Mr. Fosdick says in no country is there a disposition 
to return to the Hague court. It may be said that in 
Europe there is no disposition on the part of powerful 
states to use the league court, since but three litigations 
have been submitted by them, namely, the S.S. “Wimble- 
don,” the Bulgarian-Greek reparations questions and the 
Mavrommatis case. This is an enormously illuminating 
fact, when one is told in terms of number of cases how 
The truth is that the big 
nations are not using the new court at all for any vital 
controversy. Italy did not seek the jurisdiction of the court 
in its disputes over Fiume and Corfu; France did not seek 
the court in its disputes over the Ruhr, Upper Silesia, and 
with Switzerland over the free zones ; Great Britain did not 
seek the court in its difference with France over Upper 
Silesia, nor in its difference with Egypt; Spain did not seek 
the court in its dispute with Morocco; nor Greece in its 
dispute with Turkey; and Poland did not seek the court 
in its dealings with Danzig, Vilna, Eastern Galicia and the 
German Settlers. Roumania has not sought the court in its 
disputes with Hungary. On the contrary, little countries 
(like Switzerland) have desired to resort to the court in the 
matter of free zones; Lithuania desired to resort to the 
court in the matter of Vilna; and Hungary desired to sub- 
mit the question of its optants in Roumania to the court 
and all of these small states were estopped by the refusal 
of the consent of the other party. Not a single case of 
any significance to the problem of peace and war has been 
submitted to the league court by the great powers, and the 
mere counting of cases is a deceptive measure of the court’s 
competence and success. 


successful the new court is. 


We have gone farther afield in considering the points 
raised by Mr. Fosdick than it was our intention at the 
outset to do. The subject, we believe, involves the 
most important interests of mankind. Humanity is 
seeking a way to international peace, a way of radical 
and effectual relief from the monstrous tyranny of the 
war system. The Christian Century holds that the 
greatest religious question on our hands today is that 
of defining a Christian attitude toward war. We hold 
that the league of nations, instead of opening a new and 
better way toward peace, is leading mankind in the old 
path of deception and illusion, the path of military alli- 
ance. We hold that the league court is in fact and in 
intention intimately and intricately connected with and 
subordinated to the league and the league council. As 
a genuine court of law it offers the United States 
nothing, practically nothing, that is not already our 
privilege and obligation under the older Hague court 
The advocates of the league court have succeeded in 
creating a mythology of grandeur and awe about it, 
have represented it as an enormous advance upon any- 
thing that has ever been undertaken before, have in- 
ordinately exaggerated quite inconsequential details 
into features of prime importance, and have thus 
wrought upon public opinion in America until that 
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opinion is almost ready for this nation to enter the 
court. All the time the Hague court is capable of doing 
everything the league court is capable of doing, and the 
United States is a member of that court in good faith 
and full fellowship, with all the leading nations of the 
world. The only substantial result of our entrance into 
the league court will be our entrance into the league, 
and to take that step would be to disobey the most 
heavenly vision that has ever been vouchsafed to any 
nation—the vision of leadership in the opposite direc. 
tion, toward the establishment of a real court of inter. 
national peace, clothed with real jurisdiction, resting 
on a definite code of international law whose basic 
statute makes war outlaw. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


V.—Bishop McConnell on ‘‘Peter the Rock” 


NOTHER SERMON on Simon Peter! How 

perennially interesting he is! Next to his Lord 
I suppose more sermons have been preached on his 
personality than on any other figure in the whole bibli- 
cal gallery of noteworthies. It is because he is so 
much like us all. Standing up and falling down, long 
on promises and short on performance, blundering in- 
delicately into situations where he does not belong, 
essentially sound of heart and purpose, more the victim 
of uncoordinated good impulses than of any positively 
bad impulse—he is such a mixture as that of which most 
of us feel ourselves to be made. We therefore like to 
look at him, to have him interpreted to us, to get on 
terms of better acquaintance with him, for all the while 
we are seeing ourselves as in a mirror. Yet this is not 
a full explanation of our interest in Peter. There are 
many personalities like his which have no such interest 
for us. What makes Peter interesting is the contact 
of Jesus with him. Here we have before our eyes a 
sort of clinical demonstration, in the realm of character, 
of what the personal friendship of Jesus can do for us 
all. 

It may be a capricious analogy, but I like to think of 
Jacob as the Peter of the Old Testament. Not that the 
two men were of the same mixture of qualities, but that 
they fix our interest upon themselves because they are 
so palpably made of the same stuff that constitutes us 
all. There was no sign of that cunning shrewdness in 
Peter that we see in Jacob, but both men have been 
painted for us in the plain, truthful colors of reality, 
with no undue idealization, and we delight to watch 
the unfolding of their characters under spiritual dis- 
cipline. 

In Peter’s case the personal, friendly presence of 
Jesus invests the moving picture of successive scenes 
with warmth and romance, and we could wish to be 
able to trace each in his own experience a similar 
growth in the graces of the spirit. 

I suppose that by all odds the most dramatic scene 
given us in the Petrine drama is that from which Bishop 
McConnell took his text. The whole context is of 
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brilliant color. There are the great confession, the 
transfiguration and the futile attempt of the disciples 
at the foot of the mount to heal the demoniac boy whom 
Jesus eventually healed. What a day must this have been to 
these disciples! And especially to Peter who was the 
central figure of the whole succession of experiences. 
I often wonder if he set so great store by the Master’s 
word to him as has the church from the beginning. 
Certainly we have no record that shows him making 
use of the distinction which Jesus apparently con- 
ferred on him in the gracious play upon his name. The 
fact that he never assumed, so far as we know, any 
position of superiority based upon the utterance of 
Jesus makes Bishop McConnell’s interpretation of the 
significance of that utterance all the more probable. 

There may be more ways of interpreting the text than 
I know, but I now think of four. One is the Roman Catho- 
lic exegesis, which takes the person, Peter, as the Rock, and 
builds the church historically upon his personal authority. 
A second is the view widely accepted among Protestants, 
that the confession itself is the Rock, the church thus being 
built upon the truth that Jesus is the Son of God. There is 
quite a line of linguistic argument used to support this 
interpretation, much emphasis being laid upon the feminine 
gender of the word petra which, it is argued, cannot refer 
to the masculine Petros, and must therefore indicate a shift 
in the object to which the pun refers, from Peter to some 
petrine but feminine object. To Protestantism, the con- 
fession itself seemed to be the most likely feminine object 
in the content. But of course all this is an attempt to be too 
exact. We do not talk with such syntactical nicety our- 
selves, and particularly when we make use of a pun. The 
more natural thing is to take the obvious meaning and let 
petra apply to Peter. 

A third interpretation which has been a favorite of mine 
—indeed it yielded me once or twice a sermon in which 
I found delight and from which, I had reason to believe, 
my hearers derived some edification. I conceived the petra 
as referring, not to the person, but to the character, Peter. 
Thou art rock, says Jesus, and upon such as thou—this 
petra—upon such petrine character as thou hast manifested 
in remaining loyal against adverse conditions, I will build 
my church. That is to say, the church is built upon the 
kind of character which faith in Jesus and enduring loyalty 
to him produces. 

I am not sure that there is more than a hair’s difference 
between this view and the fourth view, which Bishop 
McConnell gave us in his Christian Century sermon last 
week. He looks at the imperfect humanity of Peter and 
declares that it is upon that sort of foundation that Jesus 
says he will build his church. It is a daring interpretation, 
and for that reason seems to me to have much in its favor. 
It was a moment for daring speech, for bold, unconven- 
tional insight. And it would be like the Master to speak 
in a paradox, particularly when the pun gave him an extra 
good chance. Jesus would delight to say: “This unstable, 
crumbling, inept, unideal, human nature of yours, Peter, 
upon this I will build my church! However unsatisfactory, 
untrustworthy, and disappointing it may be at first it will 
surely harden and greaten in my service. No one else would 
think of building a church upon such an unsatisfactory 
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foundation; but then, am not I myself the Stone which all 
the builders rejected? Thou, Peter, thou whom all others 
reject, I choose as the Rock upon which I shall build my 
church!” There is comfort and inspiration, as well as 
moral insight, in such an interpretation. 
I think I shall have to revise my own sermon! 
Tue LIsTENER. 


The Man Who Went Abroad 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a man who Went 

Abroad. For he said, It doth Broaden one to Travel, 
and to see Strange Lands, and find how they do things in 
Other Nations. 

And he paid Two Thousand Shekels, and went abroad. 

And in the first place where his Ship cast Anchor, he 
went ashore and looked around, and bought a Cigar, and 
beheld the sign of a Moving Picture Show. And he said, 
Aha, this looketh like the good old U. S. A. And he paid 
his money at the door, and went into a room that was dark, 
and beheld the picture that was upon the screen. 

And he returned unto his Ship, and he spake unto his 
fellow passengers, saying, I care not what ye have seen, 
for I had the really good time. I saw a Movie, and believe 
me, it was Some Movie. 

And when his Ship cast anchor again, he sought out an- 
other Movie Show, and did likewise. And thus did he 
wherever he went. 

Now most of the Movies that he saw were made in Holly- 
wood, and shown in the Empire Theater on Main Street 
in his own town. And he could have seen any of them 
or all of them without wandering further than two blocks 
from his Own Fireside. 

But he thought he got his money’s worth in every place, 
and if he thought so, it is no affair of mine. 

Now this have I discovered, that folk get out of Travel 
what they bring to it and not much more. For the man’s 
own mind and soul and interest in life must be the meas- 
ure of that which he doth behold, whether it be at home 
or abroad. 

But if I should visit a Movie in a Foreign Land, I think 
I should prefer to see something that I could not as well 
see on Main Street in mine own town. 

For whether Travel doth broaden a man dependeth on 
the Traveler. 

And the same is true of them who travel the Thorough- 
fare of this Pilgrimage of Human Life. 


Question 


WONDER if that cypress tree 
Which stood in Eden long ago 
And lifted hands where bird and bee 
Winged heaven through the seasons’ flow, 
Was ever mindful that a day 
Would bring it aching agony, 
And it would stand, a cross, to slay 
The Christ of love on Calvary. 
Howarp McKin.ey Corninc. 


The Tragedy of Dr. Jowett 


ByjSalem G. Bland 


RTHUR PORRITT’S life of Dr. Jowett is not one 

of the great clerical biographies but it is thoroughly 
successful in awakening an admiring and an affectionate 
regard. Even a stranger comes to its close with a feeling 
as of the passing of a personal friend. It is the record of 
an achievement unparalleled at least among modern preach- 
ers, yet it leaves one with a sense of tragedy. 

This may seem of all words the most inappropriate to 
apply to the career of Dr. Jowett. Since Christian preach- 
ing began when was ever a preacher so fortunate and so 
successful? Satisfactorily educated, passing painlessly into 
the modern world of thought, most happily married, called 
even before college days were over to the pulpit of a 
strong and influential church, enjoying thence-forward for 
thirty-three years an immediate and great and ever-growing 
popularity in Britain and the United States, pastorates in 
three great churches, unparalleled influence in the English- 
speaking world, such marks of regard from parliament, 
prime minister, President and king as no other preacher 
has known, universal good-will, lovely homes, an income 


lifting above all the irritating anxieties and hampering 


economies which corrode the lives of so many ministers, 
health not robust but sufficient for much travel and for the 
work beloved and constituting a serious hindrance only in 
the last three years. “To few men has it been given to 
realize their ambitions so completely.” 


A GLORIOUS INNINGS 


Secret troubles, disappointments not known to the public 
there may have been but his biography gives no evidence of 
them except possibly in the failure of the overture from the 
deacons of City Temple to ripen into an invitation. “I 
have had a glorious innings,” was often on his lips during 

the last year of weakness—the one year of disablement 
after the thirty-two crowded with everything for which a 
preacher could wish. 

Such a career may not seem to suggest tragedy. What 

it may have suggested to many is the wonder how a soul 
so devoted to Christ, so faithful to convictions, placed in 
such strategic positions in great centres of our modern 
civilization, could so completely escape hostility and criti- 
cism. The New Testament does not seem to contemplate 
such a career. “Blessed are they that are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.” 
And when one recalls not only Jesus and Paul and the other 
social outcasts of the New Testament and the martyred 
leaders of the early centuries, but that pale, worn lover of 
poverty, Francis of Assisi, the warrior souls of Wycliffe, 
Hus, Savonarola, the storm-tossed preachers of the Ref- 
ormation, the jail-bird Bunyan, the mobbed and pelted 
Wesley, the Beechers and Parkers who attacked slavery 
_When it was enthroned, the sharp conflicts and malignant 
attacks Frederick Robertson knew, one wonders if it has 
become possible at last to rewrite the whole Christian 
scheme of things and if we have at last arrived at a time 
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when in Christian lands following Jesus no longer means 
taking up the cross. 

The serenity, the rounded success and undiscordant pop- 
ularity of Dr. Jowett’s career, I confess, stagger me. It 
is not as if his day were a day without dangerous issues, 
with no tasks involving collision with powerful and jealous 
interests. Dr. Jowett’s life time synchronized with two 
great conflicts. One of these conflicts, is now practically 
won. It was the struggle to discover whether the Christian 
faith could not only survive but be invigorated by the un- 
trammelled examination of that faith and its great historic 
documents. That struggle has not been an easy or a 
bloodless one. Henry Drummond, one of the earliest cham- 
pions in Britain of an open-minded Christian faith, was 
wounded with many a poisoned dart of calumny and mis- 
representation. Marcus Dods and Sir George Adam Smith 
did not escape bitter attack. George Jackson, a preacher 
not unakin to Jowett in character and temperament, was 
furiously assailed. The ferocious attacks of fundamental- 
ists in recent years have been, it is true, but the flurry of 
the dying whale, yet Harry Emerson Fosdick must have 
found them, if not dangerous, unpleasant. No one can 
enjoy knowing that he is detested by many good people. 

Dr. Jowett seems, according to his biographer, to have 
accepted the principles of modern Biblical criticism from 
his college days, yet we are told he “never from the pulpit 
indicated his own attitude” and only in the last year of his 
ministry, in an article in the Daily Telegraph, endorsed 
the view “that the accepted findings of biblical scholarship 
should be wisely and fearlessly taught in all our churches 
and schools.” Had he made these views known during his 
earlier ministry would that ministry have been so un- 
clouded by criticism and hostility? 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Another conflict, far more inflaming and embittering, 
had arisen in Dr. Jowett’s life time—one that may divide 
the church more deeply than the higher criticism, and which 
will not so quickly be settled. It is the conflict over what 
John R. Mott has recently called the “awful” social im- 
plications of the Christian gospel. If anyone thinks that 
at last one can proclaim the good news of Jesus and 
awaken nothing but gratitude and affection let him apply 
the sermon on the mount to modern commercial and in- 
dustrial life. Not many years ago a distinguished British 
minister said to me, “Let no minister champion social 
justice unless he is prepared to become a social outcast.” 
A leading bishop of the United States never speaks by 
announcement on any subject which may involve reference 
to social and economic questions but men who hate him see 
to it that a stenographer takes down every word in the hope 
that some unguarded utterance may expose him to deadly 
attack. 

I am bewildered how a nature so sympathetic and that 
companioned so closely with Christ could live from 1889 
to 1917 in three cities where the hideous ugliness, the 
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monstrous inequalities, and the appalling unbrotherliness 
of our modern civilization are so glaringly displayed as in 
Newcastle, Birmingham, New York, and never apparently 
preach one sermon that would provoke the resentment of 
those who contentedly profit by this deeply anti-Christian 
system. 


THE GLORY OF A CAREER 


So the glory of Dr. Jowett’s career to me is not the 
years in which he preached to always crowding and unvary- 
ing delighted congregations a gracious and comforting 
gospel, years of faithful toil and service, but years in which 
his garments were never stained with the dirt and sweat 
and blood of combat. The glory of that almost unprece- 
dented career of fulfilled ambition is that he brought back 
from New York a new emphasis on the social and inter- 
national aspects of Christianity and a “white-hot passion 
for social justice.” It was indeed “a profounder and ro- 
buster Dr. Jowett” who could describe as four fortresses 
which Christians of today ought to assail: the British 
factory system, money worship, carnality, and international 
jealousy and ill-will. 

How trenchant that noble paragraph in a sermon Dr. 
Jowett preached during a London strike, one of those 
demoralizing and utterly unnecessary tragedies the Chris- 
tian church has so long timidly tolerated (I quote only from 
memory): “They [the workers] appealed to our sense of 
justice and their appeal was unheeded. They assailed our 
comfort and their wrongs were redressed. So much more 
sensitive are we to discomfort than to injustice.” 

I need only allude to the magnificent and self-sacrificing 
crusade against war which cost him his life, and which 
so far—to the shame of the churches—has brought such 
little result. In those last failing but glorious years the 
wizard of homiletic artistry had become the prophet. 

The tragedy of Dr. Jowett’s career is that so long he 
was under the exclusive dominance of the individualistic 
and cloistral Christianity of St. Paul and that only at 
the last did he emerge with declining powers into the saner, 
larger, more human, open-air Christianity of Jesus. What 
a mighty contribution would have been made to the great 
struggle for a Christian social order now setting in with 
such splendid promise in Great Britain if only fifteen or 
even ten years more of full service could have been given 
by that new Jowett! 

The tragedy is accentuated by the fact that the sermons 
of those last prophetic years will never be published. Mr. 
Porritt has told us in The Christian Century that “a spoken 
wish of Jowett’s in his last hours of weakness” forbade 
the publication of his Westminster sermons. The motive 
ot this prohibition may be forever hidden from us, but 
one cannot refrain from earnest speculation. Was there 
in his mind some misgiving as to the soundness of these 
social implications or did he doubt his own competency 
for such discussion after a life time devoted to the study 
of the more purely individualistic and onward aspects of 
Christianity? I would myself question whether either of 
these reasons would be consistent with his patient and care- 
ful habits of thought. Dr. Jowett was one of the last men 
to preach what he would hesitate to publish. Unless the 
prohibition were due to some scarcely considered impulse 
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of “the last hours of weakness” I would imagine he may 
have realized that nothing is in greater danger of passing 
into injustice than “a white hot passion for social justice” 
especially when it first seizes the soul, and so, with his 
characteristic carefulness and conscientiousness he was un- 
willing that these sermons born of such a passion should be 
published without the revision from which by his growing 
weakness he was unhappily debarred. One could wish that 
his biographer would throw some fuller light on this mys- 
terious and regrettable prohibition. 


LAST OF A LINE 

Dr. Jowett was the last of the great evangelical preachers. 
There will never be another John Angell James, never 
another Spurgeon, never another Alexander Maclaren, not 
even another Dale or Parker or Whyte, though these three 
had learned to love a larger air than breathed through 
the old evangelicalism. As this gifted and beloved and 
radiant child of the old evangelicalism did not die till he 
had seen the vision of the more human and more militant 
Christianity of Jesus, so evangelicalism itself in all the 
churches that have loved it must face new and harder tasks 
or soften into a mere “consoler of dowagers,” a faith of 
drawing rooms and sequestered conventions and elderly 
introspective people economically secure and dead to the 
wild passion for a fuller, fairer life which will either wreck 
a civilization founded on self-seeking and money worship 
or build to more heavenly music than old Thebes knew the 
city of God on earth. 


“He Is Just Preaching Now” 


By Ambrose C. De Lapp 


“3 LIKE TO HEAR the Reverend Mister So-and-So; 

he preaches only about five minutes; the rest of the 
time he just talks.” These were the words of a young 
professor in one of our state universities. That casual, 
though to me an arresting, remark made me wonder what 
preaching is. That one remark might have gone unnoticed 
had it no started a train of thought in my mind. I was 
reminded of the start that came to me at another time when 
Dr. S. D. Gordon, when talking to a crowded house in 
Tremont Temple, said: “I am not preaching now, this is 
sol” And again, about the same time, in a class of public 
speaking, while I was rehearsing a literary selection, the 
instructor called out with more than disgust, “Oh, stop 
your preaching !” 

It would be enlightening to know what lies at the bottom 
of these remarks. Must we have, after so many Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching, a new and modern, cynical 
definition of what preaching is? Through some expiana- 
tion I found that my public speaking instructor meant that 
my voice was too throaty, monotonous and void of the 
quality of strength. Is there a clue here as to what many 
think of this once anciently honored profession? I think 
a psychoanalysist would be able to dig up from the sub- 
conscious mind of a vast mass of people of like mind with 
these unconscious critics, a description, if not a definition, 
something like the following: “Preaching is a series of 
ancient thoughts and religious formulas echoed by a soul 
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out of touch with the thinking of his time. It consists of 
inane utterances that have a soporific effect. It must be 
obscure enough to seem profound; and dogmatic enough to 
seem to be true. Preaching is a collection of unreal thoughts 
with a flavor of religious sentiment uttered with an accent 
void of personality.” 

There are a great many people, I find, that like “preach- 
ing” for it tends to make them comfortable and it gives 
to them a sense of progress without exertion on their part. 
You may test this out in almost any middle-class audience. 
Here are two preachers. One of them is an unusual pulpit 
man, as defined by the preceding formula. He hewes Agag 
in pieces before the Lord—or, rather, he digs up his bones 


and breaks them in finer pieces. The other minister is 


The Creative Use 
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simple, earnest and direct, and makes a living contact with 
his hearers and there is a constant accent of reality in his 
utterances; but the latter is not considered so great a 
“preacher.” 

Dean Sperry of the theological school in Harvard makes 
this demand of a sermon: it shall have contemporaneity. 
We used to think that along with this quality a sermon was 
earnest speech, of about thirty minutes in length, that was 
designed to raise the dead—referring, of course, to the 
people in the pew. Would a discriminating criticism decide 
that many of us “preach” more than five minutes in every 
sermon ? 

And yet, what did Jesus mean when he said: 
and preach ?” 


“Go ye 


of the Imagination 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


E are all the masters of a power compared with 

which the old slaves of the ring and the lamp 
were slow and stupid enough. It will build us a castle 
in Spain, or turn tinsel into gold, or set a beggar on 
horseback. It will, at our bidding, assemble all the 
more graciously remembered aspects of what we have 
known, or seen, and rebuild them into forms without a 
flaw for the satisfaction of a passion which the marred 
and shadowed can never satisfy. 
tion, 


We call it imagina- 


We all possess it in a measure, though some of us 
therein The poet by the 
grace of it sees in common things some aspect of en- 


are more richly dowered. 
during beauty and has a magic gift of song through 
which he evokes for us the wonder of his own vision. 
A Grecian urn is only a Grecian urn, old and time- 
stained, but for Keats Attica lives again, and death- 
lessly, in its sculptured figures “for ever panting and 
for ever young.” The artist uses color where the poet 
uses words, but without imagination his brush wants 
the magic touch. Ruskin spent a deal of splendid prose 
to prove that Turner is accurate and his reproduction 
of nature as a photographer, when all the while Turner 
painted Venetian harbors which never welcomed home 
a mariner, and old fighting craft which never spread 
their sails to any wind, towed out to be sunk, against 
a sunset which never shone in any western sky. What 
is the secret of it all? He mixed his colors with im- 
agination and washed his canvases with the pigments 
of his own 


soul. What the painter does with color, 


the musician does with sound. A Spring Song is the 
translation into music of the canvas of a Corot, or 
Wordsworth’s golden, dancing daffodils. The gift of 
noble composition in music is as difficult for most of 
us to understand as it is rarely bestowed, but the 
musician translates longing into sound and scores a 
rapture or a pain in a note-filled staff. 


This article is taken from “Craftsmen of the Soul,” a new book 
by Dr. Atkins, with the permission of the publishers, Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


“Painter and poet are proud, in the artist-list enrolled:— 
’ - - * 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws that made them, and lo, they are! 

And I know not, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star.” 

In the dramatist and the novelist imagination takes 
a more concrete and in many ways a more splendid 
range; it lives in doom and destiny, in the cumulative 
consequences of action. Such as these create for us 
a world where love or selfishness, wickedness or stead- 
fast goodness reap the harvests they have sown, and 
people their pages with a mighty host in whom char- 
acter is no abstract quality but an entirety of life, 
named and known. 

The imagination of the scientist guides him in his 
discoveries. Havelock Ellis has just been tell- 
ing us in his “Dance of Life” that the great scien- 
tists are dreamers, at heart akin to the poets, but 
phrasing their poetry in a swirl of atoms or the majesty 
of celestial constellations. Unless the statesman be a 
man of disciplined imagination he cannot conceive the 
juster, happier state, nor write the laws therefor. Un- 
less the inventor be a man of imagination he cannot 
launch his aeroplane into the blue or make the ether 
itself the viewless messenger of the spoken word. 
Therefore, from our day dreams to our most massive 
accomplishments, we are all creatures of imagination. 


I, 


Its simplest use is “to hold stirring scenes of life 
before the mind in ways which should be vivid and 
arresting. When we read or hear an account of any 
notable action we have a certain power to call up the 
vision of it in our mental eye. We can so conceive 
the persons, the places and the deeds done that the 
whole scene becomes living to us. We seem to see 
it; we catch the spirit of it; the impression of its hero- 
isms, high faith, or self-devotion possesses and thrills 
us. * * * It enriches the chambers of our thought 
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with pictures of daring or nobleness, of generosity 
or sacrifice, and makes these pictures live. Thus we 
see Savonarola mounting the scaffold, or Luther be- 
fore the assembled magnates at Worms, or Mungo 
Park in his hour of despair bending over the tuft of 
moss in the lone African wilds and drawing from it 
the assurance of divine care guarding him still.” 

Imagination transforms the commonplace and lends 
wonder to simple things. Children play in imagination 
as poets sing out of it. A girl’s doll is a living thing 
to be loved and nurtured. What a boy builds in play 
is as real to him as Henry Ford’s factory; his little 
sailing-craft finds high adventure in crossing a pond. 
Children may take the commonest things and give 
them, in play, a kind of happy glory. We may well 
thank God for the capacity of childhood to build so 
shining a world out of such fragile stuff. 


II. 

Imagination becomes, in such ways as these, a cre- 
ative force. It gives us the power to re-combine in 
happier fashion the elements of past experience as 
material for future effort. It is in this the vehicle of 
the ideal, the force at whose bidding the future takes 
form. We ourselves are creators, bringing to experi- 
ence itself something which experience does not supply 
and transcending our own limitations by a power which 
is, of all the powers of the soul, the nearest akin to 
God within us, and though we call it imagination, it 
is still divine. For if it be not the power of God within 
us, what is it? How can we, who are only what ex- 
perience has made us, nevertheless rise above experi- 
ence if there be not within us a power drawn from 
some ultimate and creative source? 

We may reverently affirm the imagination of God 
himself and creation as its revelation. We live in a 
universe which has grown from form to form of majesty 
and meaning. Its nebulae have centered themselves in 
suns, its suns have mothered planet broods, its planets 
have distilled their chemic elements into land and sea. 
In ways beyond our knowledge life began by building 
for itself a single cell in which to dwell and therefrom 
has widened and climbed, always in some rich and 
ample revelation of the power, the grace, the beauty, 
or the strength of it, until man stood gropingly erect 
amidst his shadows and under the stars. 

We know only our own little world. What may 
be happening in unseen worlds attendant upon stars 
whose distances from us we measure in years of light, 
we may but dimly guess, but surely in the starfilled 
skies and all contained therein there is such a fulfill- 
ment of a divine purpose working through unimaginable 
time and cosmic force to such splendors of completion as to 
lend a new meaning to old words. 

And we share this power. We continue an un- 
finished work. Our harvests are the rich ripening of 
grains of which God supplied us only the pregnant and 
prophetic seeds. We build our cities out of his clay 
and stone; we temper our tools out of his ores; we 
lift raw stuff to forms of use and beauty; we subdue 
our widening range of knowledge to the practical serv- 
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ice of our widening range of need. We associate our- 
selves in vaster fellowships which are always, in spite 
of their limitations, more nobly governed by a freer 
law, and imagination is the lord of this whole mighty 
process. If we could not conceive a better world, no 
more could we create it; if we could not imagine a 
richer use of material force, no more could we employ 
it; if we could not dream of a juster, freer state, no 
more could we seek it; if we could not see our “ala- 
baster cities gleam, undimmed of human tears,” no 
more could we conspire to build them. 


III. 

So tremendous a power has great possibilities both 
for good and evil, and the discipline and direction of 
it is a central problem for every craftsman of the 
soul. It may concern itself only with the low and 
the mean and build its ideal structures out of the 
baser impulses of sense. This unhappy prostitution of 
a godlike faculty is peculiar to humanity. In the world 
of life beneath us appetites and impulses are simple 
and natural enough; it is only when they are carried 
up into the region of the imagination, glorified and 
sought as supreme objects of satisfaction, that they 
become for us sources of sheer moral corruption. It 
is not sense but evil imagination which makes the sens- 
ualist. 

Or else the very splendor of imagination may become 
its weakness. It is possible to dream too greatly, out 
of all proportion to any force we possess to realize our 
dreams. It is possible to dream vaguely, saturating 
life with a diffusion of ill-defined expectation which 
has no positive power of shaping conduct. It is pos- 
sible, sadly enough, to dream falsely, building a struc- 
ture of imagination with no relation at all to sound 
progress and having no basis in social or spiritual law. 
It is possible to dream idly, making imagination a 
futile fancy or an escape from action or duty. And 
yet over against all such warnings and qualifications 
as these the creative power of the imagination and its 
immense service to all progress stand unshaken. 

It was not given to us either to cheat or debase us; 
it was given to bring us into richer states of soul 
and a juster and happier world. There is just now 
amongst men of force and action a trying distrust of 
the ideal, a fear of the imagination. (Perhaps the 
tragic disillusionments of the last decade have com- 
bined to create this temper.) True enough, many of 
the men who distrust the ideal and scorn the imag- 
ination are themselves dreamers. Their imagination 
plays about heady enterprises and great factories, aero- 
planes and motor cars and the mastery of the material. 
But when they are asked to dream in terms of a juster 
state or a warless world, or the equalization of old in- 
equalities, or the redemption of human waste, or cities 
rich in beauty and order, or when you seek to mobilize 
their imaginations for music and art and, above all, 
for the splendid vision of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
they question and deny. They are pitiably wrong in 
this and their want of faith and vision weakens our 
whole human enterprise. 
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If we may not, in our concern for better things, sub- 
due our effort to the quality of the ideal, what measure 
have we of better things or what power to lead us 
thereto? 


IV. 


But if we are to trust the imagination and retain 
it as a most precious possession, we need, and greatly, 


to guide and enrich it. We conceive any great en- 
ferprise in the dawning of it as a sculptor conceives 
his statue; if his dream of it were not beyond his 
power fully to execute, how poor a thing his finished 
work would be. But when he begins to make it real 
he is always surrendering, at the bidding of necessity, 
some treasured dream of grace or beauty until at 
last his work stands before him twice-sculptured, once 
by his own power and once by circumstances and law. 
So in every region life and experience deal with im- 
agination, wearing away the exuberance of it, chal- 
lenging the caprice of it, guiding the force of it until 
every life, every deed, every enterprise is an adjust- 
ment between the force which acts, the vision which 
conceives and the limitations of the material through 
which the vision is at last realized. 


V. 


We have no right to spend so great a power upon 
anything less than the very best. When the artist 
colors his canvas with even the subtle suggestion of 
the dominance of sense, his power for evil is so much 
the greater because he has given it the lure of art. 
When the novelist uses his imagination and his art 
to justify or glorify the base he becomes a minister of 
darkness. No idealism has the right of way amongst 
men except a moral idealism and though this may take 
one form with the artist, another with the prophet, 
another with the statesman, it is still in the deep 
centrality of it the same thing. Moral 
imagination subject to righteousness and directed to- 


idealism is 
ward high and holy ends. The possession of it is in 
the last analysis the secret of true greatness; the 
want of it the secret of all tragic failure. 

If our dreams have not a moral direction and above 
all, if they have no spiritual quality, if they be not 
concerned with truth and beauty, love and goodness 
and a brotherly estate as between men or nations, if 
they do not seek for the dreamer the priceless exal- 
tation of ripened character, if they will not make the 
force and quality of life the ministers of righteousness, 
then they build a baseless fabric of vision. It is only 
through spiritual qualities that immaterial dreams 
finally issue in things to be known and touched, pos- 
sessed and then transcended. 


VI. 


And finally, our imaginations must be lived out. The 
wise teachers of life are telling us that action is the 
test and revelation of all the faculties of the soul. 
Thoughts must become deeds or else they are futile; 
purposes must become incarnate in action or they are 
still-born. We do ourselves immense harm in any 
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divorce between the inner and the outer life. The 
inner life is the seed, the outer life is the harvest, 
and the seed has in truth no choice save to die or to 
grow. 

Now of all possible divorces between the inner and 
the outer, the most facile and fatal is in the region 
of the imagination. If it be right it must be real, and 
if it be real it must finally reveal itself in what we 
are and what we do. To dream of action without 
acting is to relax all the springs of action. Old Tauler, 
the mystic, who knew well enough the wealth and 
the weakness of the mystic life, once wrote in acid 
that, for those who dream of holiness and never live 
it out, their very dreams shall be counted against them 
as a spiritual unchastity. The only safeguard of im- 
agination is to live it through. If it will not bear the 
tests of life it is futile, if it ought not to bear the 
tests of action it is wrong. The glory of it is to sub- 
due life to its own finer purpose and realize the splen- 
dor of its vision in some new fulness of life. 

We in our own time are face to face with the chal- 
lenge of our vision in every region. There is no de- 
nying the range of current idealisms though they be 
not universally shared; the arresting thing is the dis- 
crepancy between the splendor of our visions and the 
world across which their light falls. I wonder if the 
reason for all this be not strangely simple: we do not 
obey the heavenly visions. Every dream has its price; 
unless we risk the fortunes of our souls and our states 
in the realization of it it will never come true. We 
cannot have peace unless we pursue it in the entire 
organization and conduct of international relationships, 
nor have brotherhood unless we live together as 
brothers, nor the kingdom of God unless we write the 
law of Jesus Christ on our statute books and make his 
spirit a controlling force in every aspect of life. 


VII. 


For if we trace our highest, holiest dreams back to 
their creative source we find them more nearly drawn 
from the gospel of Jesus Christ than anywhere else. 
I have no mind to say that all our dreams are Christian 
dreams, or that all imagination is or ought to be dis- 
tinctly religious, but I do say that all our power of 
conceiving better lives and a better human order is 
the gift of God given supreme power and practical di- 
rection in the vision of Jesus Christ. The vision of 
the gospel is the vision of overcoming goodness drawn 
from deep and stainless sources; the vision of a life 
whose values are goodness and wealth of character 
and whose passion is the kingdom of God; the vision 
of a world where men live together as brethren, neither 
wounding one another in their hate, nor abusing one 
another in their greed. Across these pages which call 
us to such a life as this there lies the light of the 
eternal vision and toward that light is our quest. Here 
is the test to which, for their correction, all our im- 
aginings must be brought. Here is the source to which 
imagination, grown poor, must turn for its enrich- 
ment— 
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“A star to which, as to a fountain, 

Other stars returning, in their golden urns draw light.” 
But how shall it ever be more than a vision if we 

do not believe it, and venture on it, and live in it, 

and live out of it? Strange that we have built for 

ourselves so many habitations of imagination, fur- 

nished with beauty and set with seeming splendor, 
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which “when the rains descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew and beat upon them, fell” and 
great was their fall, when all the while there is wait- 
ing for our entrance and possession, a house of vision 
built by the Lord of vision upon eternal and unshak- 
able foundations, whose beauty no dream of ours can 
transcend—and we stand hesitant at its doors. 


The Book World 


Places and People 


A NEW TYPE of geography was created by that series of 
articles about the states which appeared in the Nation a year 
or two ago. Half of them were collected in a volume published last 
year. The remainder are in Tuese Unitep States, Second Series, 
edited by Ernest Gruening (Boni & Liveright, $3.00). They are 
brilliant essays, each by a different writer. All are good; some are 
very good. There is no booster-club stuff here, or chamber-of- 
commerce propaganda, but frank—sometimes brutally frank—critical, 
and sympathetic interpretations of the characteristics and qualities 
of the several states, and an appraisal of their moral and, in a 
general way, of their material assets. 

I referred some time ago to what I called the best existing book 
on our southwest. That is a large epithet to ascribe to any book. 
Perhaps it would be safer to say one of the best. But I am still 
so filled with enthusiasm for Mary Austin’s Tae Lanp or Journeys’ 
Enpinc (Century, $4.00), that superlatives hold no terror for me. 
Much of the fascination, of course, is in the theme. It is about 
our Indian and Spanish southwest, But that does not wholly account 
for the charm, for many sickeningly foolish books have been written 
on that field. Probably no other writer of the first magnitude knows 
the southwest so well. She has adequate knowledge of its history 
and topography, feels the sense of its mystery and fascination, shows 
a sympathetic understanding of its people, and exhibits virtually 
none of that gushy sentimentality which marks some pretentious 
books on that region which I could name but will not. I remember 
a literary lady who passed through Santa Fe gathering material, 
stayed a day and a half—which she said was half a day longer than 
necessary—and gave that city two frothy chapters in her frothy 
book. It was beautifully printed and illustrated, and its inaccuracies 
furnished innocent merriment to the citizens for a season. It is not 
so with Mary Austin’s book. She knows. If I were to criticize 
anything in this book, it would be that her estimate of the Penitentes 
seems rather undiscriminatingly appreciative. I would like also to 
pay a belated tribute to her beautiful Indian drama, “Fire,” which 
I saw presented about four years ago at Palm Spring, Calif. 


Very different in tone, a work of science rather than of art, is 
Alfred Vincent Kidder’s Intropuction To THE Stupy or SoutTH- 
WESTERN ARCHEOLOGY (Yale Univ. Press, $4.00). This is a report 
of excavations made on the site of Pecos Pueblo by the department 
of archeology of Phillips Andover Academy—which is unique among 
secondary schools in having such a department. The location is 
within sight of the Santa Fe Railroad, about twenty miles east of 
Lamy, and the observant traveller who knows where to look and 
what to expect can see the ruins of the old church as he speeds past 
on the limited. Coronado visited this place, 1540-1542, and it was the 
scene of the first martyrdoms in the southwest. 

Will James’ Cowpoys Nort anp Soutn (Scribner’s, $3.50) puts 
before us a more modern scene played partly upon the same stage. 
The unique merit of the book is that it is a book about cowboys 
by a real cne. His language is not ungrammatical enough to excite 
Suspicion that it is a piece of deliberate dialect-writing, but it is 
racy and uncramped, and it rings true to the ear of one who has 
heard a good deal of it. The illustrations are from the author’s 
pen-drawings, mostly of horses in violent action. The old west of 
Pre-barbed-wire days is pretty nearly gone, but not quite. There 


are still a few places on the range where is room enough to swing 
a rope without getting it caught in a fence-post. 

Having now seen America first, let us join Helen W. Henderson 
who, having previously loitered in New York, New England, and 
Paris, now appears in the role of A Lorrerer 1n Lonvon (Doran, 
$5.00). She is an industrious and intelligent loiterer, and her record 
is informational rather than temperamental. Apparently her most 
vivid impressions were gained from reading about the places rather 
than from loitering in them. Perhaps she loitered that she might 
have time to read as she went, as every traveller wishes that he 
might. That the exhumation and hanging of Cromweli’s body was 
an act of “poetic justice,” is a statement revealing a curious con- 
ception of both justice and poetry. That London is “the most 
modern of cities,” is a judgment which would require considerable 
elaboration and defense. That Rome has “all the choicest treasures 
assembled in a hole” (the forum, of course), is a loose remark which 
may pass in a book about London but would seem quaintly ignorant 
in a book about Rome. This would be a very useful book to carry 
on a journey to England, but why do publishers make travel-books 
so heavy? This one feels like lead in the hand. Of course it is 
the coated paper for the many illustrations, but a travel-book ought 
to be portable. 


To reach the field of the next book you leave London on an after- 
noon train, cross the channel on a night boat, then journey south 
about four hundred miles and up the stream of time forty thousand 
years. (There are no Cook’s tours.) Hugo Obermaier’s Fossit 
MAN In Sparn (Yale Univ. Press, $5.00) with an introduction by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, coordinates with earlier knowledge the 
results of recent discoveries which have added much to our acquaint- 
ance with prehistoric man. The theme of the book is not so nar- 
rowly limited as its title would suggest, for it gives a general review 
of the problem of tertiary and interglacial man. Osborn gives a 
pretty definite summary of the racial history of Spain and its suc- 
cessive invasions beginning about 40,000 B. C. There seems to be 
no doubt about interglacial man. The Neanderthaler flourished in 
the first interglacial age. The Piltdown man probably goes back 
to (or comes down from) the tertiary. This book covers the old 
stone age, about 40,000 to 7,000 B. C. 


A journey to Italy is not what it ought to be unless one travels 
back in imagination and memory to Mazzini and recognizes him as a 
factor in modern Italy. His is as real a presence as that of 
Wordsworth in the lake country. He was a philosopher, idealist, 
patriot, agitator, literary critic. For more than a decade the poles 
of political influence in Europe were the office of Metternich in 
Vienna from which the forces of oppression and reaction were di- 
rected, and the garret in London where Mazzini in exile sent forth 
eloquent and inspiring appeals in the name of liberty. The cause 
of the mighty chancellor went down before that of the friendless 
exile. It was Mazzini who, in reply to the encyclical of Gregory 
XVI, appealed to the priests to “raise their glance from the vatican 
to God, and to receive their mission and inspiration from him alone.” 
All of which is suggested by the excellent new biography by Edyth 
Hinkley: Mazzin1, THE Story or a Great ITALIAN (Putnam, $3.50). 

Edward Hutton’s books about Italy are worthy of purchase and 
reading by those who expect to travel and by many others. His 
Napies AND SouTHERN Itaty (Macmillan, $3.50), is packed with 
information, enlivened with personal experiences, and embellished 
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with good pictures, both photographs and paintings reproduced in 
color. It is sufficiently detailed for a traveller’s handbook, though 
not to the displacement of Baedeker, and flowing enough to be read 
with pleasure, as Baedeker is not. Hutton’s VENETIA AND VENICE 
(Macmillan, $3.50), is in similar style. I do not care for his 
philosophy of history or his view of the Holy Roman empire and 
the barbarians. The latter were not wholly a rude blood-thirsty 
crew. Nor do I think that it ministers either to information or 
edification to describe Germany as a “barbarism that all but unmade 
Europe, that broke it again in the sixteenth century, and that even 
today is waiting its opportunity for a new conquest.” But Mr. 
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Hutton is not a historian, and his obiter dicta in regard to the empire 
and the barbarians do not impair the value of his treatment of 
Venice. But even here he indulges in a few pettish exaggerations, 
Even with steamers on the Grand Canal, there is not “worse 
pandemonium than in Rome or Naples,” nor does one “go on the 
Grand Canal at risk of his life.” It is true that the puffy steamers 
break the quiet of the Grand Canal, even as the motor-busses disturb 
the old serenity of Fifth Avenue. But then, people sometimes have 
to move about on business in Venice, even as in New York. 
WINFRED ErNEsT GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Fosdick Replies 


Eprtor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of February 26, under the heading, “The 
Myth of the World Court,” you commented on the address which 
I made recently in Chicago at the mass meeting held on behalf 
of America’s entrance into the court of international justice. In- 
asmuch as the newspaper report of my remarks, which you quoted, 
was somewhat inadequate, perhaps you will allow me the oppor- 
tunity to restate my position and to correct what seems to me to 
be the erroneous impression which The Christian Century shares 
with its correspondent, Mr. Oggel, in regard to the place and 
function of the old Hague court of arbitration and its relation 
to the newer world court. 

First, may I say that your editorial contains serious misstate- 
ments of fact. You say, for example, that in the world court 
the nations in the league “select a continuing body of eleven 
judges from the panel of 132 jurists named for the older Hague 
court.” This is not the case. The panel of the older Hague 
court has nothing to do with the election of the judges to the 
world court. Those judges are chosen independently of the panel, 
and five of the present judges were never members of it. Again, 
you say that the league of nations “took steps to organize a court 
in which Germany, Russia and other nations non-desirable from 
the league’s point of view should not be invited to participate.” 
This is not the fact. By virtue of the powers which have been 
exercised under article 35, paragraph 2, of the statute of the court, 
Germany and Russia and all other nations, whether members of 
the league or not, are admitted on equal terms before the court. 
Thus Turkey, although not a member of the league, appeared 
before the court in January of this year. Again, you say that “in 
respect to jurisdiction there is no difference” between the old 
Hague court and the world court. This is only partly true. 
Twenty-three nations have signed the optional clause of the pro- 
tocol and the world court giving the court compulsory juris- 
diction. Moreover, an increasing number of separate treaties 
between nations provide for the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
court in connection with disputes growing out of the treaties. 
Thus the court is now hearing the Mavromatis case, which 
arises under the Palestine mandate, and is a case in which it 
has compulsory jurisdiction. 

But quite apart from these errors which are doubtless due to 
an inadequate acquaintance with the statutes and protocol of the 
new court, your editorial seems to me to show a marked mis- 
conception as to what the old Hague court really was. 

1. You say that “the league court is not a world court while 
the Hague court is.” You apparently overlook the fact that 
the protocol of the new court has been signed by forty-eight 
nations, of which thirty-seven have ratified through parliamen- 
tary action. All this has occurred in four years. On the other 
hand, the convention of 1907, which superseded the convention 
of 1899, establishing the old Hague court, has been signed by 
forty-four states of which only twenty-seven have ratified 
in- the eighteen years that have elapsed. Great Britain, Italy 
and Greece are among the nations that never ratified the Hague 
court convention, although all three have ratified the protocol 
of the world court. In addition, the Hague court convention was 


not ratified by Turkey, Argentine, Bulgaria, Persia, Serbia, 
and half a dozen other states. On the basis of numbers and 
territory alone the world court is far more comprehensive, 
and has started with a far greater impetus. 

You say that the Hague tribunal “is just as much alive and 
available as it ever was, or as the league tribunal now is.” But 
what are the facts? Since the new court first met in 1922, not 
a single case has been sent to the Hague tribunal. To all in- 
tents and purposes that tribunal has ceased to function. Seven- 
teen cases were referred to it in twenty-five years. On the 
other hand, in the last three years twelve cases have been 
brought before the new court, and with the cases now pending 
on its calendar and in prospect it is probable that by the end 
of 1925, after four years of work, it will have handled more 
business than the Hague tribunal handled in a quarter of a 
century. The needs of the world have grown beyond the crude 
machinery of the Hague court, and in no country is there any 
disposition to return to it. 

2. Your proposal to modify the Hague court so as to provide 
for the election of permanent judges on the basis of the Root 
plan is in itself an admission of the utter inadequacy of the 
Hague tribunal. That tribunal was a panel of 132 judges and 
nothing more. It never met as a court, and because its mem- 
bers served only in the particular cases in which they were 
nominated as arbitrators, it never had the opportunity of build- 
ing up a continuous and harmonious system of international law. It 
was this precise defect that the Root plan overcame in 1920 
when the new court was established. Assuming, therefore, that 
your proposal commended itself to the forty-seven nations 
who have now given their allegiance to the new court, what 
would be accomplished by it? It would duplicate what has 
already been done. In the end you would have a tribunal which 
would approximate the present world court. Of course, you 
might conceivably modify the Root plan in respect to the 
election of judges by the joint vote of the council and assembly 
of the league; but if the method of electing judges is the real 
point at issue as far as The Christian Century is concerned, 
why not confess it openly and stake the case on that objection? 
The argument that the old Hague court is good enough—with 
necessary amendments—seems like an inverted kind of reason- 
ing. 

3. The outstanding point, however, which needs constant 
emphasis is the utter impracticability of any proposal which in- 
volves fundamental changes in the statute of the new court. As 
I have said, forty-eight nations have signed its protocol and 
thirty-seven have ratified it, after long debate, by parliamentary 
action. It is now a going concern. Its results are satisfactory 
beyond the dreams of its founders in 1920. It has won the 
approval and confidence not only of the American bar, but of 
the legal profession generally. It has behind it the united sup- 
port of nearly three-fourths of the civilized world. To attempt 
to unscramble it at this time, to try to get thirty-seven nations 
to rescind what they have done and put through new legislation, 
based on a new plan, is from every point of view a sheer im- 
possibility. As Secretary Hughes recently pointed out: 


“It is not too much to say that there will be no world 
court if this court cannot be made one, and whether 
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or not it is to be in the fullest sense a world court de- 
pends upon our own action.” 

I do not need to remind The Christian Ceutury that our 
generation is faced with a great decision. As the editors have 
many times pointed out, the march of science is steadily un- 
folding the means of destruction on a scale hitherto undreamed 
of. Mankind is groping for some way of escape, some method 
of control. Here in this new court of international justice most 
of the world now believes there lies the glimmer of a hope. 
The court is by no means perfect; it is just the beginning of 
a new experiment; it seems to offer the human race a chance of 
pushing slowly out into a new realm of order, of substituting 
the authority of law for the authority of force. With the 
world literally running a race with catastrophe, God forbid that 
America should turn her back on the one possible hope on the 
horizon—just because some of us disagree over a technicality 
like the method of choosing judges! 


[See Editorial Response] Raymonp B., Fospicx. 


A Letter to Mr. Fosdick 


My Dear Mr. Fospick: 

I am much pleased to have your communication of March 3, 
dealing with our editorial on the world court. The space 
which we can give to the discussion of a subject like this is 
limited because it lies somewhat out of the accustomed scope of 
The Christian Century. We, therefore, must be somewhat 
economical both as to the extent of space we use and the fre- 
quency with which we refer to matters of this kind. 

In view of this I could wish that you might make a reply to 
Mr. Oggel’s inquiry. This, of course, was originally The Chris- 
tian Century’s question which Mr. Oggel took up and which 
was presented to you on the occasion of your visit to Chicago. 
His inquiry is simply this: What dispute is there which the 
United States would be willing to submit to the league court 
that we would not as willingly submit to the older Hague tri- 
bunal? This question of Mr. Oggel’s you did not touch in 
Chicago, nor did you make any reference at all in your present 
reply. I think it is much more important to answer this ques- 
tion than to answer our editorial. 

I beg to assure you that in submitting it The Christian Cen- 
tury is earnestly seeking for light. We are not experts in this 
field, nor do we make claim to more than a common sense 
understanding, and we feel that a question of this kind is so 
crucial that unless it is answered in specific terms and with 
good reasons given, there remains no ground for the appeal to 
our American conscience to duplicate our present juridical rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world by entering the league couft. 

It seems to me that you should be able to give us a specific 
case, or a number of cases. Unless a better one occurs to you, 
I wonder if you would mind considering the question of the 
French debt to the United States. In view of the offset claims 
which France is now suggesting, and assuming that these claims 
take on more definite form as the discussion goes on, and that 
it is finally proposed to submit the whole question to the league 
court—as it almost certainly will be in case the United States 
becomes a member of the court—will you please state whether 
the United States should be more willing to submit such an 
issue to the league court than to the older Hague tribunal. This 
's simply an illustration. It seems to me it should be as good 
a one as you can find although I do not mean to place any 
restrictions upon the possibilities which your own much more 
expert mind may be able to anticipate. 

I could wish that upon receipt of this letter you would send 
me a wire, acknowledging receipt and advising whether we may 
expect a reply to Mr. Oggel’s question. It would be very fine 
! you could enlist Mr. Root in making such a reply, or any 
other authority. This is by no means to suggest that a reply 
‘rom your own pen would not be most welcome. I greatly 
wish the reply for the next issue which goes to press on 
W ednesday, March 11. With assurance of greatest esteem, I am 
very sincerely yours, Cuartes CLayTon Morrison. 
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A Telegram 


CHarLes CLAYTON Morrison, 
Editor The Christian Century: 

Your letter received. Have referred your specific inquiry to 
Professor Manley Hudson of Harvard. In the meantime 
earnestly hope you will publish my letter of March third as 
many people have already written me and asked me about your 
editorial and I have referred them to my letter which I have 
assumed would appear in The Christian Century. As long as issue 
has been raised by your editorial I believe interests of fair play 
would best be served by publication of my reply. 

Raymonp B. Fospick. 


Professor Hudson Replies to Mr. Oggel 


Evitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: Since I read the article entitled “The Myth of the 
World Court,” in The Christian Century of February 26, I have 
had the privilege of seeing Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick’s reply, 
which seems to me to present an overwhelming case for the per- 
manent court of international justice as against your preference 
for some modification of the older permanent court of arbitra- 
tion, established in 1899. I note, however, your desire for a 
specific reply to a question dealt with by Rev. M. V. Oggel in a 
letter in the same number of The Christian Century. The ques- 
tion, as I understand it, is: Is there any conceivable question 
which the United States would be willing to submit to the per- 
manent court of international justice which we would not as 
willingly submit to the older permanent court of arbitration? 
May I offer the following reply: 

The willingness of the United States to submit a question to 
either body will depend on two things: (1) Our desire for 
peaceful adjustment; (2) our faith in the machinery and the 
process to be followed. It is only when the desire for peaceful 
adjustment exists that we will submit any question to arbitration 
or adjudication. Given that condition, however, the submission 
may still depend on our confidence in the methods to be fol- 
lowed. In the permanent court of arbitration, we should have 
to reach agreement with the other party to the dispute on the 
choice of the arbitrators—this is frequently a difficult matter, as 
it proved in connection with the Norwegian-American question 
in 1922; we should also have to reach agreement on the proced- 
ure the arbitrators would follow. On the other hand, in the 
permanent court of international justice, we have a fixed person- 
nel of judges, we can know their history, we can know what 
opinions they have been giving, and they do not have to be 
selected ad hoc; moreover, we know the procedure that will be 
followed and it does not have to be devised with reference to 
the particular dispute. 

If a situation with reference to some dispute should become 
acute, there is much greater likelihood of our submitting a case 
to the permanent court of international justice than to the older 
permanent court of arbitration, because we should not have to 
choose the judges specially, and we should not have to devise a 
new procedure. With respect to other countries which have 
entered into numerous treaties concerning the submission of 
cases to the permanent court of international justice, many cases 
will arise where the permanent court of international justice 
might be used and where it is quite clear that the permanent 
court of arbitration would not be used; for example, the treaties 
for the protection of racial, religious and linguistic minorities 
under which several cases have already come before the perma- 
nent court of international justice. 

Our American experience in the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion in the Norwegian-American case in 1922 was very discour- 
aging. If you talk to almost any of the people concerned in 
Washington, they will find fault with the personnel of the arbi- 
tral tribunal, as well as with the procedure followed. I have 
never heard similar criticisms of the permanent court of inter- 
national justice. 

Of course the United States can go before the permanent court 
of international justice without taking the action that was pro- 
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posed by President Harding and President Coolidge. We should 
be more likely to use that tribunal, however, if we do take this 
action. But even if we become a party to the treaty setting up 
the new court, cases may arise in which we would prefer to 
choose the men to do the arbitrating. We should still be left a 
free hand. 

The foregoing applies to questions of a legal nature, not to 
political disputes in general. For instance, the present ques- 
tion of the French debt to the United States is not a legal ques- 
tion at all—the law is perfectly clear. It is the politics of that 
question that is important. On the other hand, if some legal 
question of treaty interpretation should arise with France, I can 
easily imagine that the United States might desire to place this 
question before the permanent court of international justice 
because of the opinions that this new court has already handed 
down, whereas it might be unwilling to create a tribunal out of 
the old permanent court of arbitration for the purpose. The 
present question as to the Isle of Pines has many legal aspects, 
and it is possible that our government would submit this question 
to the permanent court of international justice for adjudication, 
when it would not be willing to have it submitted to a tribunal 
of the permanent court of arbitration for arbitral settlement. 

I do not by any means attach the importance to the question 
of Mr. Oggel which you attach. I think the present prospect is 
that the future usefulness of the permanent court of arbitration 
will be slight, as it has been in the past; while the present pros- 
pect for the use of the permanent court of international justice 
is very bright. But my categorical answer to Mr. Oggel’s ques- 
tion would be an emphatic affirmative. 

Harvard Law School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Maney O. Hupson. 


Comment on Dr. Hudson’s Reply 


The foregoing reply to the inquiry by Rev. M. V. Oggel, pub- 
lished twice in The Christian Century, was received with much 
gratification. On examination, however, it proved disappoint- 
ing. Most of its contents, as the reader will see at once, deal 
with the relative merits of the two courts rather than with the 
specific question. It is not necessary to consider these general 
matters, especially since as we are giving such detailed consid- 
eration to Mr. Fosdick’s arguments which Dr. Hudson has read 
and pronounces an “overwhelming case” in favor of the league 
court. 

It is a very simple matter on which Mr. Oggel and The 
Christian Century are seeking light. All that is necessary is to 
name an actual or conceivable case which the United States 
would be willing to submit to the league court which it would 
not be willing to submit to the Hague court, and to state what- 
ever reasons are necessary in support of the contention. 

The first hint of a specific suggestion is in the third para- 
graph, where reference is made to a situation in which “some 
dispute should become acute.” But Dr. Hudson does not give 
a concrete case either real or hypothetical. In this same para- 
graph he refers to treaties for the protection of racial minor- 
ities, but these are all cases in which the United States could 
not conceivably be legally interested. They all belong to other 
countries than our own. 

The Norwegian case seems to be on Mr. Oggel’s side rather 
than on Dr. Hudson's, inasmuch as it was actually submitted 
for arbitration—not, however, to the Hague court, but to a 
special arbitral tribunal which utilized the machinery of the 
Hague court but was not a part of it. 

I am sorry that Professor Hudson waves aside the question 
of the French debt which it appears to me will inevitably be- 
come a legal question if the French claims are persisted in, and 
the more so if the United States becomes an adherent of the 
league court. 

Dr. Hudson mentions “some legal treaty with France,” but 
he does not specify, and even so he only says that he “can 
easily imagine” that the United States “might desire” such a 
question, etc., but he does not enlighten us as to his reasons. 
The final citation is the Isle of Pines, concerning which Dr. 
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Hudson only says that “it is possible” the United States would 
prefer one court rather than the other, but he does not say why. 

I am sure that Dr. Hudson can see, good lawyer that he 
is, that he has not answered Mr. Oggel’s question. If the 
question is unfair, if it is like asking the witness when he 
left off beating his wife, I could wish that our correspondent 
might so indicate. It does not seem to me to be unfair, or 
gratuitous, but highly pertinent. Those who, like Professor 
Hudson, are so urgently laying the league court on the con- 
science of the American people ought to be able to show in 
specific terms why we would thereby be doing something 
more than merely duplicating the older judical organization 
at the Hague in which this government has participated from 


the beginning. CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


Mr. Oggel Still Waits for a Reply 


Evitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In editorial entitled, “Arbitration and Out- 
lawry,” you argue against the advisability of America’s joining 
the league’s permanent court of international justice. You de- 
clare that, aside from its method of choosing its judges, “the 
functions, powers and facilities of the new court are essentially 
the same as those of the earlier body,” the older Hague court 
of arbitration; and you put this question: “Is there any con- 
ceivable question which we would be willing to submit for arbi- 
tration to the newer tribunal which we would not be willing to 
submit to the older?” 

I do not see how the advocates of our entrance into the new 
court can permit your question to go unanswered, unless, indeed, 
they have no answer to make to it, as I suspect is the case. If 
there is no “conceivable question which we would be willing to 
submit for arbitration to the newer tribunal which we would not 
be willing to submit to the older,” then what possible argument 
is there for our entering the new court except that this would 
be a step in the direction of the league of nations? 

Accordingly, I submit that the advocates of our entering the 
new tribunal either should tell us what controversy our people 
could get into which we would submit to the league court that 
we would not as freely and gladly submit to the older Hague tr:- 
bunal, or else should admit openly that the only object of their 
advocacy is to get America into closer touch with the league 
of nations. These alternatives seem to me to be forced upon 
them by every consideration of sincerity and frankness. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. M. V. Occet. 


a recent 


Clergy Needs Gospel; Not Codes 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN Century: 

SIR: I have just read in your March 12 issue the article on “A 
Golden Rule for Preachers” and note with much interest that a 
group of Ohio preachers have actually started to codify the rules 
that are to regulate preachers. 

My protest may not get far but I want to register it. And I do 
it in spite of the fact that I am in a mood to approve a strong in- 
vective against the wrong of coaxing people away from their own 
church service. Last Sunday evening the local minister of the 
Christian church spoke on “Five Years of Prohibition,” which sub- 
ject gave good opportunity to invite the W. C. T. U. as a body 
to his service. He did not miss the opportunity, although he has 
only one W. C. T. U. member in his church while we have 24 and 
the Methodist church has a good number. But is it a code of 
ethics this minister needs, or a clearer and deeper understanding 
of the principles of Jesus? Is it because there is nothing in the 
life and teaching of Jesus on this sort of thing that a code of rules 
must be drawn? Jesus also knew the desire for a large following, 
and the thought of securing it by some trickery probably constituted 
his second temptation as recorded in the fourth chapter of Matthew. 
But he decided to stake all on truth accompanied by love expressed 
in going about doing good. Is the life of Jesus inadequate as 4 
guide in ethics for ministers? Children and people who don’t want 
to be bothered with thinking about their religion may need specific 
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rules. But surely that doesn’t include the men who have accepted 
the responsibility of shepherds and guides in the fundamental matters 
of right and wrong. In a day when ministers cry out as never 
before for freedom to think and insist as never before that we 
are under grace rather than law, shall we, must we confess a need 
for rules to be codified for regulating our attitude and actions 
toward other ministers and other churches? 

Surely no class of men are so well versed as ministers in the 
perils and tragedies of the letter of the law. The church that 
brought Jesus to “justice” for violating the letter of the law was 
a church of vast resources in regulations and codes, both negative 
and positive. Wherever Jesus turned he met some document which 
hedged him in and rendered no assistance. And then, after Jesus, 
there arose another great and powerful church with ample written 
regulations. Oh ye shepherds, who received your great commission 
in the simple words, “Feed my sheep,” haven’t we suffered enough 
from those who have insisted on resorting to written specifications? 
Those things mentioned in the Ohio code ought to be discussed 
in conferences, even more perhaps than they are, but must the rule 
of life for a minister be written again? And if so, will it be 
plainer or more binding than it is in the biography of Jesus? 

Congregational church, J. M. Evans. 

Weeping Water, Neb. 


Preacher’s Codes and the Radio 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: The reference to the Ohio code of ethics for preachers 
struck a responsive cord in my heart. I am in my first pastorate— 
having finished seminary last year. In my first year I find that the 
brethren of the cloth do not always maintain standards as high as 
I had expected to find. There is a certain church in this city which 
advertises almost without exception each week that some special 
group will attend in a body. I used to attribute it to the exceptional 
drawing power of the minister. Last week I learned that the lodge 
which attended the service was invited to come—which may be 
perfectly legitimate, but the Ohio preachers do not think so, nor do I. 

Furthermore, radioing the morning or evening service from the 
big city church does not help the small church, as I have found. It 
seems that if the real motive for radio preaching is to secure a 
wider field for the dissemination of gospel truth other hours than 
11:00 and 7:45 on Sunday could be found. Witness Dr. Cadman’s 
attitude on this matter. Would that all ministers had standards as 
high as he, or as high as those of Dr. Fosdick, who may be a 
heretic but, if so, let us thank God for such heretics. 

Pacific Avenue Methodist church, W. S. Boyp. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 5. Acts 2:36-47. 


The Power of Pentecost 


— CYNIC has observed that on the day of Pentecost 
three thousand persons were converted with one sermon, 
while nowadays it takes three thousand sermons to convert one 
person. It is by no means as bad as that, but we are all aware 
of the ineffectiveness of much modern preaching. If we can 
account for the power of Pentecost we can, by contrast, find 
the reasons for our present-day failure. Pentecost had all the 
freshness of a dewy morning. There was nothing second-hand 
about that great day. The congregation did not stand up and 
repeat what someone else had written. They spoke what they 
knew; they told what they had seen; they expressed only what 
they felt deeply. This is vital. It is convincing. Recently a 
Hindu spoke in our church, here in Pittsburgh. We told him 
that he would have perfect freedom, but that we wanted him 
to tell us frankly and fully precisely what he personally be- 
lieved. Trained in the Brahman class, educated in France, 
England and the United States, beside his own land, he spoke 
for over an hour with fire in every word; for another hour he 
answered questions. In a strange country he defended his 
faith, the unique environment and the questioning attitude of 
his auditors giving freshness and enthusiasm to his sentences. 
Christianity, in America, may have become too commonplace, 
too familiar. Many phrases are threadbare; many doctrines 
are accepted uncritically; many practices are taken for granted. 
All of this is bad. Many marriages fall into “innocuous desue- 
tude” because of frightful, deadly, unendurable commonplace- 
ness. Witness Dr. Kennicott of Main Street. Whatever else 
may be said of Pentecost it was new, fresh, full of vitality. 
The religion of Jesus must be thought through and adjusted 
to our modern life; we can no more go back into the categories 
of the ‘past than the chambered nautilus can retreat into his 
shell of year before last. Nor is it a matter of pure intellect; 
our emotional life must also undergo a change, bringing it into 
harmony with the movements and needs of today. Last night, 
in an open forum, a social worker, who lives in the worst section 
of our city, told of the housing conditions of Pittsburgh, told 
of the need of birth control, told of the exploitation of children, 
told of the present-day method of defeating the prohibition 
amendment, told of the filth and squalor in which thousands 
are compelled to live. He kindled our holy Christian emotions 
as well as enlightened our understanding. 

The preacher of our lesson was fully convinced himself. 
Peter knew what he was talking about. Had not Jesus, only 
a little while before, told him to feed his sheep? Peter had 
sinned; he had repented; he had wept; he had prayed; he had 
found forgiveness; he had burned all the bridges behind him; 
he was ready to die for his Master—do you wonder that he 
had power? He was not preaching for fame, nor for money, 
but for love—“If you love me, feed my sheep.” Sometimes we 
are desperately disappointed in a supposedly great man. You 
put him to the test and you find out that for all his big talk, 
he is motivated by self. How hard it is to remain humble. Peter 
was unspoiled; he preached for the love of his Master, and 
wherever men do that, today, the power of Pentecost appears. 

The early disciples were enthusiastic about Christ. There 
were no doubts, no fears, no apologies. Where you find men 
like that you have pentecostal experiences. Dr. Fosdick rings 
true on the person of Jesus. Dr. Shailer Mathews in “The 
Faith of Modernism” shows his glowing faith. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman sounds a trumpet which has no uncertain note re- 
garding Jesus of Nazareth. Call the roll of the influential 
preachers, teachers and writers and without exception they 
thrill you with their vital faith. This is bigger than modern 
disputations, fortunately. Christ honors the man who honors 
him. All that is needed to produce another Pentecost is truly 
apostolic conviction and experience. 

Joun R. Ewenrs. 












NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Will Use New Fund for 
Labor Conferences 

The social service department of the 
Federal Council of Churches has accepted 
the $7000 recently given it from the new 
fund being gathered in the Universalist 
church for use in non-denominational en- 
terprises. The Universalist church is not 
included in the council. The first grant 
will be used by the council to finance con- 
ferences between employers and em- 
ployees, aiming at an increase in industrial 
good will. Attempts at such conferences 
have been made in the past, but lack of 
funds has held these to a minimum. 


Better World Waits on Better 
Obedience, Says Bishop 

In preaching recently in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Bishop Herbert Shipman, suffra- 
gan of the diocese of New York, said that 
the reason the church fails to win the 
victories expected of it as the army of 
Christ is because its members fail to ren- 
der the sort of obediencé demanded by 
military discipline. “There is not a better 
way to make the world better than to 
have better men and women in it. It 
can't be done by education, but by the 
slow way of the church—the spiritual, the 
only way. That is the only salvation of 
America. We all like to think of ourselves 
as soldiers of Jesus Christ and of the 
church as the army of God. But do we 
really know what it means? In the army 
there must be obedience to command, no 
matter what the duty, and there must be 
sacrifice both day and night. What makes 
an army? Obedience, the binding of 
the individual will to the will of the su- 
preme commander. There can be none 
of that which we find in our life today, 
the obedience to a law we like and then 
complete disregard for those we have 
no liking for. Military obedience means 
absolute obedience to all orders. That is 
what we need in the world and in the 
church today, the complete bowing of 
our wills to Him.” 


John Haynes Holmes Says 
Parish Church Is Dead 


In preaching at the celebration of the 
centenary of the Community church, New 
York city, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, the 
pastor, said that the old type of parish 
church is dead. “In its place,” Dr. Holmes 
said, “must come the church, which is a 
public institution, led by a staff of preach- 
ers and teachers, manned by a corps of 
professional workers, organized like a 
university or a government for efficient 
service for the common good. The parish 
church, the institutional church, the union 
church—they have all come, as they are 
all going. Now comes the community 
church as the completion and fulfilment 
of all.” 


Jews to Open New Social 
Service School 

With the formation of a board of trus- 
tees plans have been brought well under 
way for the opening of the proposed 
Training School for Jewish Social Work. 


- 


The new school will attempt to function 
on a national scale, supplying trained 
workers for Jewish agencies throughout 
the country. Mr. Julius Rosenwald, oi 
Chicago, is president of the board. The 
other officers will be Louis E. Kirstein, 
Boston, and Dr. Lee K. Krankel, vice- 
presidents; I. E. Goldwasser, treasurer; 
Solomon Lowenstein, secretary; Felix M. 
Warburg, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; M. J. Karps, Chicago, director. 


English Evangelicals 
To Demonstrate 


Albert hall, London, is to be the scene 
of a demonstration by evangelical Angli- 
cans and free churchmen on the night of 
March 31. The aggressive campaign of 
the Anglo-Catholic party in the church of 
England has brought others to the con- 
clusion that some spectacular event is 
necessary in order to make it plain that 
the vociferousness of the smaller party 
does not mean that it is on the way to 
victory. Piquancy will be added to the 
occasion by the fact that the presiding 
officer, Dr. Edmund A. Knox, former 


Rabbi Wise Attacks 


ABBI STEPHEN S. WISE, of the 
free synagogue, New York City, told 
students from all the colleges in the 
metropolis in an address delivered on 
March 15 that they had better take up 
with modern psychology and some forms 
of current literary criticism with care, 
and urged them to study the classic 
writers. After urging his student audience 
to read Matthew Arnold, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, John Morley, John Ruskin, and 
Walter Pater, Rabbi Wise, according to 
the New York Times, continued: 
“Matthew Arnold served to hold not a 
few true to religion. As to the new 
prophet Mencken, I cannot quarrel with 
persons of police court manners in or out 
of the literary field. But I wonder whe- 
ther you have gained much from the sub- 
stitution of Mencken for the ‘sweetness 
and light’ of Arnold. Insofar as the young 
take his theories, the negative of a spiri- 
tual interpretation of the universe, as the 
last word in worth while criticism of life, 
they have an utterly perverted under- 
standing of what worth while criticism 
may mean.” 


INSTEAD OF FREUD 


A far more serious substitution of “new 
gods for old” Rabbi Wise held to be the 
vogue of Freudianism. “I deeply regret,” 
he said, “the substitution of the dreams 
of Freud for the visions of Moses, Isaiah, 
Amos, Jesus, Paul, St. Augustine, Spinoza, 
and Kant. I like to place Freud in jux- 
taposition to Kant. To Kant’s teaching 
of ‘Thou must, thou shalt, thou canst,’ 
which is practically the interpretation of 
his categorical imperative, Freud opposes 
the ‘You may.’ Freudianism is a digging 


down into the sewage of our moods and 
appetites, dreams and passions, and calls 
that imperative which we ourselves choose 
to make the content of our lives. In- 


bishop of Manchester, is the father of 
Father Ronald Knox, one of the most 
brilliant of the recent converts from An- 
glicanism to Roman Catholicism. 


President’s Church Considers 
Skyscraper Building 

Latest among the city churches to con- 
sider a new building on the skyscraper 
plan is the First Congregational church 
of Washington, D. C. This is the congre- 
gation in which President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge worship. A new building is the 
order of the day, and it is now proposed 
to make this a ten-story affair, with the 
upper floors devoted either to apartments 
or offices. The suggestion is said to have 
been approved by the national council of 
the denomination, but it has not yet been 
definitely adopted by the church. 


Interchurch Peace Conference 
Planned for Next Winter 


As an outcome of the suggestion by 
the Methodist general conference that the 
religious bodies of the world unite in a 
peace conference, such a meeting will be 


Mencken and Freud 


finite damage is being done today by 
the unmoral practices of Freudianism. 
We need today, not suggestions and in- 
terpretations of dream life, but a mastery 
of ourselves leading to life’s fulfilments.” 


WHY STUDENTS FORSAKE RELIGION 


The drifting away of students from 
religion is due, Dr. Wise says, to a funda- 
mental blunder of interpretation. “They 
have noticed the divergence between the 
faith of the shrines of religion and the 
acts of men who profess them. They 
have noted the failure of the shrines of 
religion to move men to bring their lives 
into accord with their professions. They 
have rejected and cast away the shrines 
because the demands have been found im- 
possible to meet. They have heard the 
profession of “Blessed be the peacemak- 
ers,’ and then saw a war which plunged 
the world into well-nigh a joy for cruelty. 
War has lost for religion the faith and 
loyalty of millions.” 

But that, Rabbi Wise insists, does not 
mean the failure of religion. “It means,” 
he told the students, “that we have not 
yet lifted ourselves to the heights of self- 
sacrifice which religion demands. The 
error has been in making demands of 
religion, demands for health, for hap- 
piness, instead of trying to fulfill its de- 
mands. It is not a matter of what does 
religion offer me but, as Micah said, 
“What doth the Lord require of me?’ 

“Because many of us, nay, most of us, 
have failed to live by our faith, we must 
not say that the requirements of religion 
are therefore false or impossible. Rather 
should we strive that we should be 
lifted up to the possibility of meeting the 
fundamental requirements. That cannot 
be done without self-sacrifice. The man 
who so faces life views it as a creditor, 
not a debtor.” 
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convened in Washington, D. C., next De- 
cember, at the time of the meeting of 
congress. At least 15 denominations will 
participate, and about 5000 delegates are 
expected. It is felt that this national 
conference, which is being planned in co- 
operation with the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the 
Churches, will prove but a preliminary to 
an international gathering. The denom- 
inations already represented in the plan 
are the Methodist, southern Methodist, 
Friends, Presbyterian, northern Baptist, 
Episcopal, Congregational, United Pres- 
byterian, Universalist and Reformed Pres- 
byterian. 


Dr. Marquis Heads Federal 
Council Committee 

The administration committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches is to be pre- 
sided over by Dr. John A. Marquis dur- 
ing the present quadrennium. This is the 
committee that, through monthly meet- 
ings, watches most closely the conduct of 
the council, and gives authority for its 
pronouncements in the name cf the 
churches. _Dr. Marquis is secretary of 
the board of national missions of the 
Presbyterian church. 


Negro Baptists Buy Another 
Jewish Temple 

The B’Nai Sholom Temple Israel, at 
53rd street and Michigan boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has been purchased by the Be- 
thesda Baptist church, a colored congre- 
gation. In the new quarters a varied 
community program will be conducted. 
This is the third edifice erected by white 
congregations to be taken over by the 
Negro Baptists of Chicago. The Olivet 
church, occupying what was once the 
First Baptist church, is now said to be the 
largest Protestant congregation in the 
world, with a membership of more than 
10,000. The Pilgrim church, with a mem- 
bership of more than 6,000, is housed in 
what was once a Jewish temple. Now an- 
other temple becomes a church in the 
same fashion. 


Opens New Theatre 
With Prayer 


Rev. W. Guy Raines, of Grace Episco- 
pal church, Willoughby, O., attended the 
first performance in a new theatre in that 
town and opened the proceedings with 
prayer. The prayer dedicated the theatre 
to the service of the community. It may 
be that the Ohio rector was on the right 
track. 


At Least, They Had Time 
To Practice 

Franklin avenue Presbyterian church, 
Lansing, Mich., listened to the singing of 
a double quartet on Feb. 22, whose com- 
bined ages totalled more than 600 years. 
Some of the singers had been regular at- 
tendants at the church for nearly 60 
years. Several were more than 80 years 
of age. 


“No Controversy” Church Adopts 
Articles of Faith 

The Central Baptist church of Bloom- 
field, N. J., which attracted attention 
when it was formed by withdrawing from 
the First church of the same city, on the 
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ground that its members wanted a church 
in which neither fundamentalism nor mod- 
ernism should be preached, has now adopt- 
ed articles of faith. In brevity and point- 
edness, these articles also are of interest. 
“We believe,” say these members, “in 
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salvation by faith in Christ, regeneration 
by God's Spirit, the direct relation of the 
soul to God, the freedom and equality of 
all believers in the church under the sole 
lordship of Jesus Christ, and the New 
Testament as our authoritative guide in 


Lists Ten Great Spiritual Discoveries 


R. H. C. CULBERTSON, of the Pil- 

grim Congregational church, Los 
Angeles, Cal., replies to the list of ten 
great discoveries compiled by H. G. Wells 
with a list of ten great spiritual discov- 
eries. Dr. Culbertson included his list in 
a sermon preached on March 1. 

“First of all,” said Dr. Culbertson, “is 
the idea of God. However crude in its 
beginnings among primitive men who 
feared and dreaded the mysterious power 
or powers beyond themselves, yet this 
idea has grown and developed until in 
the teaching of Jesus it lifts us to sublime 
faith in the infinite Father whose love 
pulsates through all the universe. 

“Another idea of mighty influence is 
that of sacrifice, an idea whose origin lies 
so far back that no one can trace its be- 
ginnings. Mr. Wells speaks of the fact 
that human sacrifice was from the earli- 
est times associated with sowing. How- 
ever much it may have sprung from the 
mistaken thought of God as a cruel one 
or one who needed to be placated, never- 
theless under divine guidance this idea 
has developed into the supremely noble 
impulse of self-sacrifice for others, one 
of the loftiest heights which human na- 
ture has achieved. 


1M MORTALITY 


“A third mighty spiritual discovery is 
that of immortality. Probably it came 
far back in history, many thousands of 
years or centuries ago, when primitive 
men through their experience in dreams 
learned to think of their bodies and per- 
sonalities as separate, and when their 
dreams of departed chieftains led them to 
see the wondrous possibility of continued 
existence in the mysterious infinite worlds 
beyond the gates of death. 

“Mr. Wells has spoken of the primitive 
taboos, when children began to be taught 
that some things must not be touched, 
some actions must not be done. Out of 
this grew ultimately a greater idea, the 
idea of real moral differences, the idea of 
right and wrong, and the doing of right 
for its own sake, even though it might 
lead to pain and loss. This awakening 
of the moral consciousness was a sublime 
step upward in our history. 

“Fifth on my list is the idea of a God- 
man, a divinely human personality, as a 
mediator or connecting link between 
heaven and earth. This idea is not pe- 
culiar to our Christian religion. Ancient 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Hindus have 
held traditions of the incarnations of their 
gods in pharaohs, kings and prophetic 
leaders, traditions which express a uni- 
versal human longing, a need deep down 
in the depths and springs of our human 
nature, which we believe was actually 
fulfilled in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and in his glorious message of God's re- 
deeming power and the divine, heavenly 
possibilities of our lives. 


“A sixth transforming idea is one which 
also comes to us in the teachings of Jesus, 
but which is so vital that it seems worthy 
of a distinctive place, the idea of brother- 
liness as applied to the whole human fam- 
ily. Previously there had been a sense of 
loyalty to one’s kin or tribe or country, 
but Jesus taught a brotherliness between 
ourselves and all our fellows, among all 
races and classes of society, a brotherli- 
ness which is destined ultimately to 
change our struggling, fighting, hating 
planet into a home, with a world-wide 
home spirit that shall make earth radiant 
with happiness, hope and faith. 


EVOLUTION 


“Few of us realize how tremendous a 
force came into life when the study of 
biology and geology led to the discovery 
of the idea of evolution or development as 
the method which God in his wisdom 
uses for the shaping of our world and hu- 
man history. Before that idea dawned, 
men thought of all life as more or less 
static; the golden age was in the past; 
events were in endless cycles; and there 
was apparently little hope for permanent 
betterment of political, social and eco- 
nomic affairs and environments. The idea 
of evolution has thrilled us moderns with 
the passionate ambition for progress, a 
determination not to accept things as they 
are, but to toil unceasingly to help in re- 
alizing God’s vision for a better world, a 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

“An eighth idea, closely connected with 
this, is the outcome of our modern study 
of sociology, and is the discovery that 
human social institutions are plastic, mod- 
ifiable. Just as slavery, monarchy and 
other ancient institutions, with ali their 
codes of duties and loyalties, have passed 
away, so we have learned that through 
education of children at the impression- 
able age in new ideals and standards, it 
would be possible to modify, change and 
indefinitely improve the whole complex 
of our civilization in one or two genera- 
tions. 

“A ninth discovery, also comparatively 
recent, is the psychological discovery of 
the subconscious mind, the inherited in- 
stincts deep buried in us beneath the 
realm of consciousness. These mighty 
instincts come from the long past history 
and experience of our race, and they not 
only explain many of our most serious 
problems of conduct and character, but 
furnish us a clue which may be of in- 
estimable value in shaping the moral and 
spiritual development of our race. 

“Tenth on my list is the new discovery 
and interest centering about psychic 
phenomena, not as exploited by some 
avaricious and unscrupulous mediums, but 
as investigated by trained scientific think- 
ers under suitable conditions. Such in- 
vestigations are revealing new and un- 

(Continued on page 426.) 
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our religious life.” A denominational 
organ, the Baptist, says, “We shall watch 
this church with keen interest to see how 
it thrives on a minimum of creed and a 
maximum of deed.” 


Publisher Has Trouble with 
Catholic Items 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, famous Philadel- 
phia publisher, seems to be having trouble 
with references to the practices of the 
Roman Catholic church that appear in his 
periodicals. Daily newspapers using his 
Public Ledger syndicate service were re- 
cently obliged to print prominent apolo- 
gies for references to Roman religious 
ceremonies in the Philippines made in a 
series of articles written by Miss Kather- 
ine Mayo. Now the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal prints a note of regret and apology 
for the account of the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception given by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas in a recent article. 


Negro Choir Sings for 
Richmond Congregation 


In the community service that has been 
developed in the Colonial theatre, Rich- 
mond, Va., under the leadership of Rev. 
R. Cary Montague, Episcopal city mis- 
sionary, the singing is being done by a 
group of colored men known as the Sab- 
bath Glee club. The congregation is en- 
tirely white. The choir specializes in 
the singing of Negro spirituals. Its music 
is said to be one of the strongest attrac- 
tions in a service that is winning great 
popularity. 


Doctrinal Controversy Enters 
Princeton Faculty 


Aroused by a suggestion in the Presby- 
terian, fundamentalist weekly, that his 
succession to the pastorate of First Pres- 
byterian church, Princeton, N. J., denoted 
a compromise with the “rationalism” of 
Princeton university, Dr. C. R. Erdman, 
professor in Princeton Theological semi- 
nary, wrote a sharp letter to the paper. 
Among other things, Dr. Erdman said: 
“You intimate that a division exists in the 
seminary faculty. No such division exists 
on points of doctrine. Every member of 
the faculty is absolutely loyal to the stand- 
ards of our church. The only division 
I have observed is as to spirit, methods 
or policies. This division would be of 
no consequence were it not for the unkind- 
ness, suspicion, bitterness and intolerance 
of those members of the faculty who are 
also editors of the Presbyterian.” He 
also told the editor that “your evident pur- 
pose is to disrupt the Presbyterian church.” 
So Dr. J. Gresham Machen, stating that he 
is the only member of the Princeton fac- 
ulty who is also an editor of the Pres- 
byterian, replies to Dr. Erdman. Says he, 
“Dr. Erdman says that no division exists 
in the faculty of Princeton seminary on 
‘points of doctrine.’ That assertion I hold 
to be not altogether correct. There is be- 
tween Dr. Erdman and myself a very seri- 
ous doctrinal difference indeed. It con- 
cerns the question, not of this doctrine or 
that, but of the importance which is to be 
attributed to doctrine as such .... Chris- 
tian doctrine, I hold, is not merely con- 
nected with the gospel, but it is identical 
with the gospel. . . . It is, I hold, only as 
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he is offered to us in the gospel—that is, 
in the ‘doctrine’ which the world despises 
—that Christ saves sinful men. ... I can 
pray with all my heart for those who 
come to God otherwise than through the 
blood of Christ, but never can I pray 
with them.” In the meantime, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, another resident of Princeton, 
who has been labeled by the Presbyterian 
as a heretic, dares the editor of that paper 
to bring him to trial for heresy. 


Dr. S. W. Beaven, Prominent 
Baptist, Dies 


Dr. Samuel W. Beaven, Baptist minis- 
ter, died in Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 21. 
With his death one of the country’s most 
unusual pastoral combinations came to an 
end. For ten years Dr. Beaven had been 
the associate pastor of his son, Dr. Albert 
W. Beaven, in the Lake avenue Baptist 
church, Rochester, one of the largest in 
the denomination. In January he had 
been made pastor emeritus. In comment- 
ing on his father’s death, Dr. Beaven told 
his congregation that, for two weeks be- 
fore the end, his father had been in a con- 
dition in which he thought himself in an- 
other world, and that during that time he 
had given to the family spiritual teaching 
of an extraordinary nature. 


Thinks a Two-Week Lent 
Long Enough 


Bishop Johannides of the Greek Catho- 
lic church, whose headquarters are in Chi- 
cago, says that the ecumenical council of 
that church, to be held this summer, will 
consider a proposal to shorten Lent to 
two weeks. Bishop Johannides favors 
the change. He says that Lent has varied 
in length during the Christian era, and 
that two weeks, rigorously observed, 
would be of more spiritual value in this 
kind of an age, than the sort of observance 
now in vogue. 


Perhaps They'll Discuss 
Americanization 


The Churchman reproduces the follow- 
ing item from an Episcopal paper pub- 
lished in South Dakota: “Crow Creek, 
South Dakota, St. Peter’s chapel, the 
Women’s Aid elected these new officers 
during the month of October: Mrs. Nancy 
Call Him was elected for president; Mrs. 
Ida Call Him as vice-president; Miss Mary 
Rose Elk as secretary; Miss Jennie White 
Mouse as treasurer; Miss Eliza Ross as 
clerk, and Mrs. Helen Hawk and Mrs. 
White Mouse as collectors. Miss Ruth- 
anna Elk was elected storekeeper. Please 
remember us in your prayers.—Miss Mary 
Rose Elk.” 


Illinois Students Start 
Building Own Chapel 

Episcopal students at the University 
of Illinois, in order to show their active 
interest in the building of the $300,000 
chapel planned to meet their religious 
needs, have subscribed $5,000 among 
themselves, and on May 25 will break 
ground for that portion of the building 
that their gift will erect. It is hoped that 
the example of the students will move 
Episcopalians in the rest of the state to 
complete the fund. The Methodists are 
contemplating the addition of a $400,000 
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church to the equipment of the Wesley 


foundation which they maintain at the 
same university. 


Too Many Churches: Members Too 
— He Resigns 

David Hughes Evans has resigned 
R. protons of the Presbyterian church 
of the Redeemer, Paterson, N. J. “Pater- 
son,” he says, “is cursed with too many 
churches.” Moreover, he feels “that the 
church of the Redeemer needs an older man, 
and I am not the man for its peculiarities. 
The church has few young people, most of 
its members being old, and therefore I feel 
that an older clergyman than myself could 
minister to the congregation better.” 


Joseph Rowntree, British 
Quaker, Dead 

Joseph Rowntree, once known as the Brit- 
ish cocoa king, died at York, England, on 
February 24. Besides being founder and 
president of the Rowntree cocoa works he 
was owner and publisher of several news- 
papers, including the London Nation. Mr. 
Rowntree was deeply interested in social 
and industrial problems, and gave the im- 
petus to the experiments in industrial de- 
mocracy now being carried forward by his 
son, Seebohm, the present head of the firm. 
The Rowntree family is among the best 
known in the society of Friends. 


Bishop Murrah 
Passes On 


sishop William B. Murrah, of the south- 
ern Methodist church, died in Memphis, 
Tenn., on March 5. The bishop was 74 
years of age. He had been a college presi- 
dent before becoming bishop. As bishop 
he served on the commission that drew 
up the present plan for unification of the 
two branches of the church. 


Federal Council Loses 
Washington Secretary 


On account of ill health, Dr. E. O. Wat- 
son, for years the Washington secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, has 
been forced to resign. Dr. Watson has been 
particularly efficient in conducting that part 
of the work of the council that deals with 
the enlistment of chaplains for the army 
and navy. 


Paper Publishes New Version 
Of Mark as Serial 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
Methodist weekly published in Chicago, has 
begun the serial publication of a new trans- 
lation of the gospel according to Mark. 
The translation is made by Prof. Dwight 
Lamar Sherertz, a member of the faculty 
of Soochow university, a southern Metho- 
dist institution in China. As a commentary 
on the new translation the paper is running 
beside it a serial story, “Manuel Davidson,” 
written by its editor, Dr. Dan B. Brum- 
mitt. The story will attempt to translate 
the acts and words of Jesus into the terms 
of modern life. Taken together, the two 
features form one of the most interesting 
of recent attempts to make the gospel vivid 
to the casual reader. 


Archbishop Davidson 
Reaches Jubilee 

The archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Randall Davidson, has attained the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination to the 
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priesthood, and has been celebrating that 
event. For 22 years Dr. Davidson has 
been primate, and by common consent 
he is held to be one of the best occupants 
of that position in recent times. The 
archbishop is 77 years of age. 


Germans to Be Welcomed 
Back to India 

The order in council that has excluded 
German missionaries from work in India 
is due to expire next year. The National 
Christian council of that country has de- 
cided to offer a warm welcome, both to 
German missions and missionaries, in case 
any then seek to return to that field. 


Jewish Flag Sails 
High Seas 

Amid the cheers of more than 10,000 
Jews, the steamship President Arthur of 
the American Palestine line sailed out of 
the harbor of New York on March 12, 
bound for Haifa, the port of Jerusalem. 
About 500 Zionists were aboard, bound 
for colonies in the holy land. Religious 
services, participated in by Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt, Dr. 
De Sola Pool, and David Yellin, vice- 
mayor of Jerusalem, preceded the depar- 
ture of the vessel. At her masts, as she 
passed out to sea, the President Arthur 
carried the flags of the United States 
and Judea. It was the first time in more 
than 2,000 years that the latter flag has 
flown on the high seas. 


Haggard Will Help 
Finance Carleton 


Rev. Fred P. Haggard, long a leader 
in denominational concerns of the north- 
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ern Baptist convention, and one of the 
associate secretaries of the Inter-church 
World movement, has become director of 
promotion for Carleton college, North- 
field, Minn. In this way the college at- 
tempts to leave its president, Dr. Donald 
J. Cowling, free for the administrative 
work of his office. Dr. Haggard’s work 
will be along lines of publicity, relation 
to the churches, and financial support. 


Methodist Missionaries Report 
New Famine in China 

The Methodist board of foreign mis- 
sions has sent out word of a famine in 
China, resulting from floods, which is said 
to have brought greater losses in life, 
buildings and crops to the provinces of 
Hupeh, Hunan, Honan, Chihli, Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Shantung and Kiangsi than 
any catastrophe in a generation. Fifteen 
million people are reported to have been 
driven from their homes, and ten million 
are left homeless. The China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief commission reports 
that funds on hand will not permit of 
granting relief to more than 6% per cent 
of the victims. The commission has been 
able to provide employment for about 30,- 
000 of the homeless. 


Lutherans Start First 
Mountain School 

The first school of the United Lutheran 
church for the people of the southern 
mountains has been opened at Konnarock, 
Va. On a tract of 225 acres, given by 
residents of that town, a school will be 
developed in which specialized training, 
intended to produce community leaders 
for that particular section, will be given. 
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A building program involving about $50,- 
000 is contemplated. The enterprise is 
under the direction of the women’s mis- 
sionary society. 
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is rector, has made the obvious next move 
in the development of its church school. 
It has formed a parent-teacher association, 
modeled on those to be found now in con- 
nection with public schools. Members 
will be brought to the church at stated 
intervals to be instructed in the work 
being done by their children in the church 
school. At the same time it is announced 
that the church school of the Winnetka 
Congregational church, a community 
church in another Chicago suburb, is 
about to introduce the use of report cards, 
Parents will be expected to watch as care- 
fully the progress of their children in the 
church as in the public schools. 


Rabbis Petition for 
Samuels’ Reappointment 


The union of orthodox Jewish rabbis of 
the United States and Canada has peti- 
tioned the British government to reap- 
point Sir Herbert Samuels as high com- 
missioner of Palestine. The same body 
has also cabled Sir Herbert, urging him 
to accept a reappointment if it is offered 
to him. In the meantime, it is reported 
that a plan has been worked out whereby 
all classes of American Jews, whether 
orthodox or otherwise, zionist or non- 
zionist, will co-operate in the development 
of the Palestinian colonies. The closing 
of America as a land for Jewish emigra- 
tion has led to a recognition of Palestine 
as the best available home for the great 
numbers of Jews that are being urged, 
by political conditions, to leave parts of 
Europe. 


New York Lutherans Move 
Toward Unity 


The New York ministerium, the New 
York synod, and the evangelical synod of 
New York and New England, the three 
bodies in which the various Lutheran 
churches of the state of New York are 
gathered, have agreed upon a tentative 
constitution for a merger. The constitu- 
tion is to be sent to the pastors of tke 
365 Lutheran churches that are members 
of the three present bodies. After a pe- 
riod of study it will be voted on. If 
adopted, the merger will be completed. 


Kansas City Church Council Takes 
Over Sunday School Work 


Under the leadership of its new presi- 
dent, Dr. Ralph Harwood Willer, the 
council of churches of Kansas City, Mo., 
has absorbed the work formerly carried 
on by the Sunday school association of 
that city. The indebtedness of the old 
council of religious education has been 
cleared off, and a budget of $10,000 pro- 
vided wherewith to promote the work of 
the city’s church schools during the cur- 
rent year. 


Bishop Manning Links Patriotism 
with Prohibition 

In preaching at a special service under 
the auspices of the Sulgrave Institution 
to honor George Washington, Bishop 
William T. Manning, of the Episcopal 
diocese of New York, declared that a per- 
son who violates the prohibition laws is 
not a good citizen. The bishop defined 
patriotism as composed of three elements 
—individual honesty and trustworthiness; 
a spirit of duty and personal responsi- 
bility, and religion. While he had never 
been a prohibitionist himself, the bishop 
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said, true patriotism and true citizenship 
demanded willing observance of the law, 
which no citizen had a right to disobey 
or evade. 


Open Jewish University 
in Jerusalem 

In the presence of a distinguished gath- 
ering the Institute of Jewish Studies of 
the Hebrew university was opened in 
Jerusalem in January. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Judah L. Magnes, 
formerly rabbi and head of the Jewish 
community in New York city, but now 
administrative head of the institute. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, the British high commis- 
sioner for Palestine, in speaking said: 
“The temples and palaces of Greece and 
Rome are in ruins, but many of the works 
of their philosophy and poetry are as 
fresh today as when they were created. 
Of all the vigorous teeming life of which 
Palestine was the home 3,000 years ago, 
what now remains on the material side 
but a few doubtful stones? But there still 
endure and flourish the law and the 
prophets, the ideas which form today a 
fundamental part in the religions of al- 
most all mankind, and there still remains 
the unquenchable spirit of the Jewish 
people.” 


Would Have Denominations 
Scrutinize Investments 


A committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches met in Atlantic City during 
February to consider the investment of 
church funds. In the aggregate, the de- 
nominations represented in the council 
have a good many millions of dollars to 
invest. Charles N. Lathrop, executive 
secretary of the department of social serv- 
ice, national council of the Episcopal 
church, urged a common ethical code for 
church investments. “The total of the in- 
vestments made by the religious bodies 
represented at this meeting,” said Mr. 
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Lathrop, “is very large and forms a great 
financial power, and it should be wielded 
carefully. I suggest that the treasurers 
of religious bodies only invest church 
funds in enterprises which will stand a 
strict moral scrutiny, and it would be 
well if a committee were named, with 
proper authority, who could conduct in- 
vestigations when desired, and report as 
to the ethical status of any corporation 
or business body which may be contem- 
plated as an opportunity for investment 
of church moneys.” It was agreed by the 
participants in the Atlantic City confer- 
ence that, in the future, churches, in mak- 
ing their investments, should examine 
closely not only the products of the corpo- 
rations with which they contemplate in- 
vesting, but the labor standards and con- 
ditions as well. 


Experiment with Week-Day Church 
Classes in Brooklyn 

Eight public schools in Brooklyn have 
been chosen as the field for an experiment 
in week-day religious education. Under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn federation of 
churches four Protestant churches, of dif- 
ferent denominations, have been prepared 
for the teaching of classes in religion. The 
classes will be held following the close 
of school on Wednesday of each week. 
Slips distributed among the children in 
eight public schools, to be filled out by 
their parents, give them their choice of 
joining classes in any one of the four 
week-day schools, should they so desire. 
The classes are open only to Prot- 
estants. The experiment is being strongly 
opposed by several organizations, among 
them the Public Education Association of 
the city of New York. 


London Embassy Summarizes Russian 
Religious Situation 

In response to an inquiry, the Russian 
embassy in London has stated that: (1) 


Why Dr. Moffatt Translated Bible 


D®. JAMES MOFFATT has been tell- 

the English public why he translated 
the Bible) “I intended to meet a need 
which has been pressed upon me re- 
peatedly from two directions, mainly in 
connection with my translation of the 
New Testament,” he says. 

“I soon discovered that there was a 
large and increasing number of people in- 
terested in the Bible and yet not helped, 
as many of us are, by the authorized Eng- 
lish version. They do not possess the 
literary associations of Elizabethan prose 
which enable us to prize that version as 
an English classic. From my corre- 
spondence with men and women in dif- 
ferent positions, some of them in the gov- 
ernment service in India and Burma, 
others teaching in countries like China 
and Japan, I learned that this class of 
readers was widespread. It may be re- 
grettable; I was myself surprised to find 
the extent of it. Nevertheless, not only 
abroad but even in our own country and 
in America this is a constituency with 
which we have to reckon. 

“Those who meet such people urged 
upon me the need of doing something to 
aid them, and it was in the interests of 
this catholic propaganda of the Bible that 


I set to work. For we cannot afford to 
allow the Bible to be associated with 
a specific western form entirely. In our 
own devotional and liturgical literature 
the English version has been enshrined, 
no doubt, and for the majority of English 
readers nothing will ever displace it. Who 
would embark on the pedantic and futile 
task of providing an alternative? Not I, 
for one. Nevertheless, for the purpose of 
helping private readers in the first in- 
stance, I considered that it was not use- 
less to produce an idiomatic, modern ren- 
dering, which might convey to the class 
I have mentioned something of the innate 
sense and force of the original. 

“Again, there is an increasing number 
of people who are becoming aware that 
the meaning of the Old Testament is not 
always what the conventional English 
versions imply. They hear it read in 
churches or sung in oratorios. But 
through popular works, through commen- 
taries like the Cambridge Bible, the Cen- 
tury Bible, and Dr. Peake’s one-volume 
commentary, for example, they know how 
widely the real sense often differs from 
the traditional translations. They want 
a version which incorporates as far as 
possible the results of research.” 
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There is now no state religion in Russia; 
(2) any sect may have religious services, 
but must register the place; (3) the teach- 
ing of religion is forbidden in all schools, 
whether government schools or private 
schools; (4) a parent is free to teach his 
children what religion he likes at home; 
(5) during the Russian famine the gov- 
ernment levied a tax on church property 
for the relief purposes, and since that 
time it has confiscated stores of silver and 
gold belonging to the church which had 
been hidden away, and were not disclosed 
when the relief tax was levied; (6) before 
the revolution the acceptance of the or- 
thodox Christian religion was compulsory 
in Russia. 


Lay Cornerstone for Community 
Church Building 

The community church of Park Ridge. 
lil., of which Dr. O. F. Jordan is pastor, 
laid the cornerstone of its new church 
school building on March 1. The Park 
Ridge church has been one of the mos 
successful community congregations in 
the country, and will shortly have an 
equipment which will make possible a 
highly specialized type of community 
service. 


World’s Sunday School 
President to Visit 

Dr. W. C. Poole, pastor of Christ Bap- 
tist church, London, and president of the 
World’s Sunday School association, will 
arrive in the United States on April 7, 
coming especially to attend the meeting 
of the executive committee of the associa- 
tion. While in this country he will ad- 
dress Sunday school rallies in Detroit, 
Canton, Dayton, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New York. Dr. Poole served 
for several years in Methodist pulpits in 
this country, going to England first as a 
Y. M. C. A. representative during the war. 


Chicago Preachers to Speak 
at Lenton Noon Meetings 

Under the auspices of the church fed- 
eration of Chicago a series of noon meet- 
ings will be held in the Chicago Temple, 
beginning Mi arch ; 30 and contin nuing until 
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Good Friday, April 10. The speakers 
will be prominent ministers of Chicago 
and its suburbs. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 
is expected to return from his oriental 
tour in time to address the last two meet- 
ings in the series. 


Organize to Fight 
Divorce Evil 

“The Order of the Mystic Union” is 
not a new entry in the ranks of this 
country’s secret societies, but an organiza- 
tion that a Methodist minister is reported 
to have formed in Detroit in an attempt 
to deal with the divorce evil. The new 
order is for pastors only, and is open 
only to such members of the ministry as 
will engage to refuse to marry any di- 
vorced person, no matter for what reason 
divorced. The Rev. R. H. Bready, of 
Detroit, is the organizer. 


Nationalism Wrecks 
Moslem Parley 


It is announced from Cairo that the All- 
Islam conference which was to have been 
held in that city in April to settle the 
question of the caliphate has been post- 
poned for 12 months. The postponement 
is regarded as equivalent to abandonment 
of the project. Even Egyptian politicians 
are now busy showing how indifferent 
they are to the proposed meeting, al- 
though it was called with the probable 
idea of settling King Fuad in the vacant 
office. The whole situation serves to 
show that the prevailing spirit of national- 
ism is being felt as much within Islam 
as in other parts of the world, and that 
the bonds of that faith are not strong 
enough to bring men together in the face 
of their nationalistic suspicions of one 
another. 


Finds Church School Boards 
Wasteful and Inefficient 


After long months of research, cul- 
minating in the study of religious educa- 
_ in the state of Indiana, Dean Walter 

Athearn, of the school of religious edu- 
cation of Boston university, has reported 
to the authorities of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research that the present 
voluntary system of Sunday school leader- 
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ship is a failure, and that denominational 
and interdenominational boards for the 
promotion of religious education are not 
worth the money being put into them. 
A complete revision of the methods of 
training teachers and of supervising Sun- 
day school work is said to be demanded 
by the conditions in church schools 
throughout the country. “The religious 
training of American children and youth 
cannot be successfully achieved by un- 
supervised voluntary teachers and of- 
ficers in local Sunday schools,” said Dr. 
Athearn. “The survey has shown that the 
dependence of the church on voluntary 
lay workers for its educational leadership 
has resulted in waste and inefficiency. An 
untrained, voluntary leadership has meant 
an incompetent and dangerous leadership. 
The supervisory and promotional systems 
of denominational and _ interdenomina- 
tional boards and associations are waste- 
ful, inefficient and unscientific. Expensive 
denominational and interdenominational 
machinery built from the top down to 
local schools fails to furnish the schools 
with enough help to justify the machinery. 
The most distinctive characteristic of the 
boards is their futility. There is a sinful 
duplication of effort among competing 
boards and societies within the denomina- 
tions, and between denominational and 
interdenominational agencies. The report 
recommends that voluntary workers be 
given definite training and constant super- 
vision by full-time, professional workers; 
that a new system of overhead supervi- 
sion be developed for religious schools of 
local churches, a system built from the 
bottom up rather than from the top 
down.” 


Cleveland Dodge Gives Near 
East Schools $500,000 


Cleveland H. Dodge, New York capi- 
talist, has given further evidence of his 
interest in the near east by giving $500,- 
000 to the $2,500,000 fund now being 
raised for the Christian colleges of that 
part of the world. The institutions to 
benefit are Robert college, Constantinople; 
American university, Beirut, Syria; Con- 
stantinople Women’s college; Interna- 
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tional college, Smyrna, and the Sofia 
American schools. Mr. Dodge has from 
the beginning acted as treasurer of the 
Near East Relief, and has given with 
great generosity to that cause. 


National Leaders for St. Louis 
Lenten Services 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York 
city; Dr. Hugh Black, of Union Theologi- 
cal seminary, and Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, of Chicago, will be the speakers 
at the united Lenten services that began 
in St. Louis on March 23. The meetings 
are under the auspices of the federated 
churches of the city. Lutherans and 
Episcopalians have arranged a series of 
meetings under separate denominational 
control. 








TEN SPIRITUAL DISCOVERIES 

(Continued from page 419.) 
dreamed of physical powers of our bodies 
and strange capacities of our minds; they 
are bringing to us better understanding 
of Jesus, with the possibility of immortal 
certainties where we have hitherto only 
hoped and trusted; and they suggest the 
opening of new powers within ourselves 
which may mean more to future history 
in the ages to come than the discovery of 
the American continent has meant in the 
present time. 

“One of Jesus’ last messages was the 
word, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
How much we have come to understand 
of God’s ways through these discoveries, 
and how much more there is to come for 
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generations yet unborn! Open-mindedly 
and reverently, testing all things by the 
standard of the loving character revealed 
in Christ, let us weave all the best truths 
into our lives, marching joyously and un- 
afraid toward the infinite future.” 
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Why Your Memory Need Not Fail You 


The Proof of Actual Experience 


BETTER memory in one evening! 
Does this seem incredible to you? The 
fact is that David M. Roth, the world- 
famous Memory Expert, has shown thou- 
sands of men and women how this may 
easily be accomplished. Mr. Roth's seven 
Memory Lessons are bound to fascinate 
you, and inspire you, and open up for you 
to an extent you doubtless never dreamed 
possible—the broad highway to swift and 
accurate thinking, and quick decision, and 
sound judgment, and sure command of 
everything you have learned or experi- 
enced, to use when you need it most in 
conversation or on any occasion when your 
success and welfare are at stake. 


tead this letter from a man who bought 
the Roth Memory Course when it first ap- 
pe ared: 

“ At one sitting I succeeded in learning the list 
of 100 words in Mr. Roth's first lesson forward 
and backward. And to say thatlam delighted 
with the method outlined is putting it very 
mildly. I feel already that 1 am more than 
repaid in the real value and enjoyment I have 
got from the first lesson alone.” 


In less than two years from the day the 
letter was written this man had risen to 
the head of the greatest organization of its 
kind in the world. And he is only one of 
the hundreds of thousands who know and 
have employed Mr. Roth's universally re- 
sultful method. 


Perhaps you have seen Mr. Roth give his 
startling memory demonstrations in public. 
At any rate, you have heard of him. Who 
indeed has not? Every one knows that Mr. 
Roth himself possesses an almost uncanny 
ability to remember anything he wishes to 
remember, to an extent that he can bring 
to his mind—instantly—any fact, figure, 
name, or face that he has occasion to re- 
call in any personal encounter or business 
interview. 

Some people who do not know the real 
facts have been inclined to believe that, 
while Mr. Roth himself can do these amaz- 
ing things, it is because the knack is “born 
in him.” And then they wonder whether 
or not it is possible for any one else to 
develop memory power anywhere near 
that of Mr. Roth's own—especially to learn 
the basic principle in one short evening. 
A fair question indeed. The answer to it is 
contained in a veritable avalanche of un- 
solicited letters which have come to Mr. 
Roth in the last few years from owners of 
his Memory Course in every corner of the 
land. 


They All Agree! 


The verdict is unanimous. If you could 
drop into our offices some day, we would 
gladly show you a huge pile of letters in 
hearty endorsement of Mr. Roth's simple 
method which it would take you days to 
read. But it would not take you long to 
get the convincing consensus of their 


THOR 
Name 


Address 


opinion. They all tell the same story— 
Unbounded satisfaction with the Roth 
Memory Course. Enthusiasm over the tre- 
mendous improvement it has made in sup- 
posedly “weak” memories. Hearty appre- 
ciation of the opportunity to 
possess this aid to a perfect 
memory. 


These letters of appreciation 
come from every point of the 
compass and from every kind 
of intelligent and ambitious 
home and office. They come 
from members of Congress, 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
professors, school-teachers, 
students, business managers, 
clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, engineers, architects, 
farmers, mechanics, salesmen, 
executives, bankers—in fact, 
from men and women in every 
walk of life. 


A Treasure House of Testimony 


From these letters we have chosen a few 
typical examples for your close scrutiny: 
“You claim to give a better memory in one 
evening. You ought to change it to one hour— 
for I have improved my memory 100 per cent 
in just 60 minutes.” 

Many a man who is called upon to speak 
—often in public, without warning—fails to 
get his message “across” simply because 
his unreliable memory compels him to read 
from notes. A prominent man—whose 
name you know well—said to us recently: 

“I have made a wonderful improvement in 
my ability to speak effectively in public. 

Formerly I had to read from notes; and even 

then I often stumbled because I forgot. Now, 

thanks to the Roth Memory Course, speaking 
extemporaneously, I can put a smash and 

drive into my talk which amazes me and im- 

presses my audiences profoundly.” 


Acclaimed by Business Men 

How many people who can think keen 
thoughts when they are alone, fail miser- 
ably when it comes to talking them with 
others present! So often they blame their 
lack of confidence and their limited vocab- 
ulary, when, after all, the fault is mainly 
with their imperfect memory. One Roth 
enthusiast, who knew only too well the 
anguish of the timid talker, says: 

“No longer do I stammer, and sputter my 
words. Now, thanks to what Mr. Roth has 
taught me, I am actually looked upon as a 
brilliant conversationalist. My friends are 
dumfounded at the transformation." 

How many a business man is handi- 
capped—almost hopelessly—because he can- 
not recall instantly the information that he 
needs to deal with others intelligently in 
business affairs! For example, such im- 
portant things as prices, costs, sales figures, 
specifications, and all the other facts a 
business man must know exactly and not 
abstractly. 

“I had been trying to memorize a selling 
talk for several weeks, and had just about 
given up in despair. Apparently I had failed 
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David M. Roth 


miserably. Then I applied Mr. Roth's mem- 
ory principles. In thirty minutes I had my 
selling talk at my tongue’s end. And, I made 
the sale!"’ 


The young man’s greatest handicap js 
his lack of Experience. But any 
man’s experience is as good 
as his memory and no better! 
“Experience” is accurate mem- 
orizing of facts and experi- 
ences, to apply them to any 
future business matter. 


Says a young business man 
with his eye on the goal ahead: 
“I have just been promoted 
to an important position which 
I never dreamed of getting for 
another five years at least. The 
Roth Memory Course—perhaps 
more than anything else—got 
me that promotion, because it 
enabled me to recall instanily 
all the vital facts and figures 
about our business which I had 
ever learned.” 


Acclaimed by Teachers and 
Students 


Educators by the hundred have written 
in to say that the Roth Memory Method, 
in their opinion, should be taught in every 
school and college. For the reason that it 
would positively shorten the period of in- 
struction and make for a higher average of 
scholarship. 


The father of a little girl of 13 says: 


“As a result of using Mr. Roth's extraordi- 
nary method of mental improvement my 
daughter's papers are rated the highest in her 
class.”’ 

College and high school students—in 
large numbers—have told us that the 
Roth Memory Course enables them—with 
little extra effort—to master easily and 
pleasantly in a few short hours of study 
the subjects that formerly called for 
weeks of hard grinding and exhaustive 
study. 


The Great Surprise about Mr. Roth's 
Memory Course is that all there is to it is 
the careful following of a few simple prin- 
ciples, the application of which is as easy 
as was the learning of your A B C, and 
vastly more enjoyable. 


Before Mr. Roth decided to send his 
method broadcast, by mail, in a simple 
home practice course, by means of which 
every man or woman could teach himself 
“the secret of a better memory in one 
evening,” his fee for classes was $1,000 
(not so high a price, you must admit, for a 
method that has often turned failure into 
success). 


You have always wished for a better 
memory. Here is your golden opportunity 
to get that wish. You need not fear any 
laborious study, for to take up the Roth 
Course is like playing a fascinating game. 
Send the Free Examination Coupon to-day. 











In one hour you will prove to your OW. | 
satisfaction that Mr. Roth was right when 
he said: 


“You can do these 


amazing things just as 
easily as 1 do them” | 
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Scholarly Books for Preachers 
x: and Other Thoughtful Bible Students 


r CHRIST, THE TRUTH 








aa By Wii1am Tempre, Bishop of Manchester. 
>x peri- “I am convinced,” says Bishop Temple, in his note, “that one reason why comparatively few men of 
© any | the highest ability and education are at present offering ves for ordination is that the intellectual atmosphere is 

dominated by a =F vend we which leaves no room for a ific Incarnation. This philosophy is not materialist or atheist; 
s man it is both spirit istic; but the idea of God which it reaches is such as to ude His ever doing anything in 
head: particular in any other sense than that in which He does everything in general. I believe that a very slight touch to the 
==] of most quuapel apart tro tntgily 6p aan-heckagiod gidianehere: thay have umedad so exes efter hisury or detalied 
which most inquiry too y to i . y have to write either history or detai 
s for discussions of particular doctrines. What is needed is the exposition of the Christian idea of God, life and world, or, 
oun in other words, a Christo-centric metaphysics.” 
—got Such is the argument and purpose of this book, which Dr. Lynn Harold Hough says “stands like a mountain against the 
se it sky.” “What a contribution,” says Dr. Hough, “this book makes to one's apprehension of the Christian religion as a great and 
— solid structure in the life of man! 
[ had Here is a book of a decade. Every preacher who also thinks will wish to read this “ablest scholarly presentation of 

the arguments for orthodox theology that has appeared in many a year.” 
id Price of book, $2.50 
“i 

fe An Introduction to the New The Four Gospels: 
e . es 
every Testament: A Study in Origins: 
nat © By Benjamin W. Bacon, of the Yale School of Religion. gol t 
of in- Its scholarship and sympathetic insight and the vivi ue - dy ae, emo omens 
age of | of its presentation account for the continued popularity to veil the origin of the Geapaie. The means used is the 





of this fine work, which is now republished at $1.00) method of coordination, in the conviction that the maxi- 





'S: | Price. mum benefit can only be obtained by commingling the 
ordi results of recent investigation along several independent 

my lines, such as textual criticism, source-analysis, the cul- 
n her The Gospel of John: i of the early church and the psychology 
tote A Handbook for Christian Leaders: In addition, the besis of evidence both in regard to the 
t the tual text Gospe! sources used 
—with By Benjamin W. Rosinson, of Chicago Theological cher exthens has been materially meondaned as the coatk 
y and Seminary. Dr. Robinson has written his whole book in of much original research by Canon Streeter. Moreover, 
study accordance with the suggestion contained in the follow- it is written in a style easily comprehensible by the edu- 
d for ing quotation: ‘What a considerable and beneficent rev- cated layman who brings to it no previous technical 
ustive olution would take place in teaching and writing if a knowledge of the subject. 

teacher should in writing a practical handbook confine Canon Streeter's ablest book (640 pages, $3.50) 
Roth's himself . . . to telling only such facts as play so important 
o it ts a part in his own everyday thinking that he could recall P — ° 
oo imdimueuias:* Where Evolution and Religion Meet: 
Agen | That message of good chew will sell his book to hosts By Joun M. anp Merze C. Courter. A brief, but 
> and of men who have about in the bogs of the effective treatment of this "7 by men who are both 
technical commentators, of whom the Gospel of John has scientists and Christians. new and cheaper edition is 

d his been a conspicuous victim. ($2.00) now available. ($1.00) 
simple 
which a 
imself . i ceil ° 

one bY 
||| Lhe History of Religion in the United States 
f 
hy By Henry K. Rowe, Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. Among the social factors that have shaped 


America, religion holds a prominent place. It is overshadowed at times by the economic challenge flung by a new continent 
in the face of Europe. It is subordinated to political issues in the writing of history, to social interpretations in literature. 
better It has never been obtrusive in dataing for itself the center of the stage. Yet, nothing in American history is more 





tunity remarkable than the growth of great ch , gaining in membership faster than the rapid gain in population, and the 
. = pervasive interest in religion that is evident in American society through all the years of national growth. 

Ro The history of religion in America never has been written adequately. As in other countries, it has been treated 
game. exclusively as a history of the church from the clerical point of view, or it has been dismissed by secular historians in a few 
0-day. ap The religious phases of American history deserve broad and sympathetic interpretation. In the making of a 
fw | ree and democratic nation, religion has played no mean part; at the same time it has been a conserving, constructive force, 
when | holding fast to that which seemed valuable in the past and refashioning it for a new environment and a new age, and it 


has made chief contribution to that idealism which is credited to America even by those who scoff at her worship of mammon. 
A book of 7 and an essay in interpretation. The author hopes it may help to create a larger interest in the rich 
se field of American religion. ($1.75) 
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**When we argue we are divided; when we singwe are untted.”’ 





With these words the minister of a New York church sums up the sig- 
nificance of the publication of a book like 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Cuar_es Clayton Morrison and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors 


“The book,” he adds, “‘is a noble interpretation of the Gospel in Song, 
and is itself a tie to bind together a broken church.” 


More in detail, this leader specifies some of the distinctive merits of the 
Hymnal. He writes: ‘We find Hymns of the United Church ade- 
quate in every way to the practical needs of the church. No great hymn 
has been found missing, and many of the hymns admirably express 
the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern religious mind, es- 
pecially its insistence upon the social meaning of the Gospel. The old 
and the new blend without break or discord.” 








Other Expressions of Approval from Great Churches 


From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the ald, selfish hymns, 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” 


From a Cincinnati Church: “The choice of title for this hymnal could not have been. more 
felicitous. These are the hymns of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the 
church has already united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” 


From a Richmond, Va., Church: “The hymnal is a gem. There is nothing on the same street 
with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Ses hymns of human 
service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrangement, 
topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond all praise. e Aids to Worship 
and Responsive Readings I find very useful.” 


From a Kansas City Church: “Hymns of the United Church, which our congregation has used 
for about two years, is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, in- 
spiring. It fills precisely and fully the needs of our congregation.” 


From a Baltimore Church: “Since installing this book in our church there has been a great in- 
crease in congregational singing and a deepening of the spirit of worship in consequence.” 


From a Des Moines Church: ‘The compilation embraces everything worth while; there is not a 
thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps 
the minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is made to realize the 
beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has 
already attained the unity of the spirit.” 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is used in many hundreds of the 
best churches of all denominations in the country. Ask for returnable copy 
at once and consider this great book for adoption in your church this Spring. 
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